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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


PERSEVERANCE with the war appears to be the resolve on the Rus- 


— 











sian side, and it must therefore continue the resolve on the side of 


the Allies. The Emperor Alexander has visited Moscow on his 
way to the South, and has addressed his subjects from the pecu- 
liarly national metropolis which his father had neglected. But 
there is nothing in his address that announces an altered course, 
or any change in his position; it is en suite with the other Impe- 
rial addresses to the subjects of Russia. Prince Gortschakoff has 
given his account of the evacuation of Sebastopol, its causes and 
object; and here again there is nothing to imply submission, or 
any alteration of policy. The Russian commander dates from 
« -quarters, Heights of Inkerman”; that very date suggestive 
of unmitigated hostility. If there is any evidence that the Rus- 
sian mind has been seriously impressed, it is by “that infernal 
bombardment "—for the Prince again repeats the metaphorical ex- 

ion. To remain in the town under sucha fire, he says, would 


ve exposed his troops to “useless butchery.” Although the | 


Russians succeeded in repulsing six of the attacks, it would 
have been a waste of men to attempt the expulsion of 
the French from the Malakoff; the more, since he had 
already resolved to leave Sebastopol. So he departed for 
the North; and his army is to understand that in doing so he 
is adopting spontaneously a course dictated by military policy, 


carrying with him five-sixths of the success in the final conflict. | 


He and his army, indeed, are rather better off for being re- 
lieved of Sebastopol—no longer “chained to its walls.” “ With 
its fall they acquire freedom of movement,” and “a new war” 
commences—a war in the open field, “that most congenial to 


save for another allusion in the same “general order.” The open 
field has not — signally successful for the Russians, particu- 
larly in the Crimea. Alma, Inkerman, and the Tchernaya, have 
rather given the advantage, it is thought on this side, to the Al- 
lies; but in an open field the Russians can retreat, and retreating 
ht; and Gortschakoff evidently counts upon the steppes, over 
which the enemy are to be dragged, as auxiliaries in ctenting 
the strength of the Allies. If Sebastopol has been left a shattered 
p of ruins in the hands of the Allies, so the enemy entered 
Moscow in 1812, to find heaps of ruins and ashes, while the Rus- 
slans vanquished the invader in a field so open that the two armies 
searcely came in contact after the passage of the Borodino. These 
are the indications of the Russian strategy; and they imply, as 
Gortschakoff truly says, a new war—and a tedious war, beginning 
i a winter campaign. 
he preparations of the Allies imply that they are fully aware 
of the labours before them, and that they seek to rise to the occa- 
sion. Troops are in course of transhipment from England, France, 
and Sardinia, in increasing numbers. It has been estimated, we 
know not on what authority, that the Allies will be able to mus- 
ter 250,000 men in the Crimea, fortified with all the apparatus of 
active war. Omar Pasha is reported to have landed at Trebizond 
on the 10th of September. The doubtful rumours that the Rus- 
sians have sustained a bloody repulse at Kars will probably not 
®xonerate Omar from taking the command of the campaign in that 
quarter, At the same time, the bombardment of Riga, intimated 
f telegraph, shows that something more may be done before 
Winter sets in at the North. The efforts of the Allies, therefore, 
as we have so long expected, pro- 
and Russia means to try her old strategy of 
h a strong reliance upon the exhausting effect 
y must feel in traversing her extended territory, 
those soldiers which she can drive to the fight at the 
ve to one Englishmen. 
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The last phrase might be unintelligible | 


| 


The public men who commonly find vent in Parliament have, as 
usual in vacation-time, been venting themselves here and there 
upon their local supporters; and the effusions sufficiently charac- 
terize the general state of public feeling. Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, Chancellor of the Exche uer, takes the opportunity afforded 
by the meeting of the Radnorshire Agricultural Society, to give a 
summary of the war, its history diplomatic as well as military, 
its present state, and the relative positions of France and Englands 
with a judicious caveat against hastily condemning those troops 
who failed to carry one poiut of a combined movement which was 
successful in the main object. If we remember the tone in whick 
Sir George has formerly spoken of the war, we shall say that he 
has now accommodated himself much more harmoniously to the 
feeling on the subject which is understood to prevail with the 
Ministers, and certainly does prevail with the public. Mr. 
Bright, on the other hand, ensconced in a meeting of three asso- 
ciated Friendly Societies at Hulme, a suburb of Manchester 
attacks Lord Palmerston as Home Minister, for having attem ted 
to introduce an unpopular clause into the Friendly Societies Bill, 
and then flies into an attack upon “our rulers” for their 
“crimes and follies” in reference to the war. Mr. Bright, 
however, confesses, even amongst those friendly societies, who are 
essentially his clients, that he stands in a minority on the subject 
of the war; but he gets them to cheer him in the protest that 
the legislation of this great country must not be a legislation of 

liticians and statesmen according to their antiquated theories, 
But a legislation based upon moral, just, and Christian principles, 
etcetera. Subsequently, at Rochdale, warming with his work, he 
holds out Mr. Disraeli as the last of the tax-reducing Ministers, 
unhappily for his country driven from office! Colonel Rushout, 
disporting himself among his constituents at the Evesham Agri- 
cultural Society, lectures the constituencies on the accidence 
of “ administrative reform,” which should begin, he says, with 
the constituencies themselves; for they ought not to make 
their Members solicit the Ministerial Whipper-in for Govern- 
ment patronage, and so prevent Ministers from putting the 
right man in the right place. Mr. Baxter had previously given 
the same advice at Montrose; and at Hudderstield, some time 
back, Lord Goderich had announced his firm determination to 
presume the assent of his constituents in the same course of 
conduct. It certainly would be not a bad beginning. At Led- 
bury, Mr. King King and Captain Hanbury, touching upon va- 
rious subjects with more or less satisfaction or dissatisfaction,— 
| the glories of the war, and the shortcomings of Ministers,— 
found solace in that tender part which Lord Palmerston had 
already touched, the “remunerative prices” that at present give 
such large gains to the British farmer. 

The meeting at Birmingham breaks away from the common 
| ground of politics, bringing together influential men of all parties 
| to honour Demetz, the founder of Mettray, and the great prac- 

tical leader of the day in Juvenile Reform. It would be a mistake 
| to suppose that the effect of this meeting will expire with the 
| after-dinner speeches: a great party is forming, with some of the 
| best men in or out of Parliament at its head, pledged, and able, to 
| carry out the reformatory discipline of young offenders. When 

they have substituted schools in place of prisons for the young, 
| they will have cut off the largest source of crime; and when they 
have arranged that incorrigible adults shall be permanently de- 
tained, they will have removed the chief part of the remainder; 
leaving society to struggle only against the common aberrations of 
man’s nature. 








Amid all the marchings and countermarchings of royal and 
official people on the Continent, it is impossible not to perceive, 
| that no class, royal, diplomatic, military, or revolutionary, can 
' control the course of events, or determine even the disposition of 
its own influence. “The Powers” themselves are impotent to 
| say what they shall do next. The one characteristic of the 
greatest countries perhaps is, that the people are for the moment 
dormant; and that the parties in possession of power and adminis- 
| tration, intent chiefly on getting through the business of the day, 
leave the morrow to shift for itself, anxious only to avoid being 
committed too far either to Absolutist or Democratic incitements. 
| The last do not appear to be successful. The triumvirate, Le- 
| dru-Rollin, Mazzini, and Kossuth, have issued from London an 
| edict calling upon the peoples “to rise.” But the peoples do not 

rise. 

Yet the anxious movements and proceedings of all Governments 
show that the popular quietness does not give positive security. 
Three incidents will show the uneasy working under the appear- 
ance of slumber. The last Wurtemberg Chamber of Deputies was 
dissolved by the King, for discussing resolutions recommending a 
popular representation of the German States at Frankfort: there 
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is a new election; the Chamber reassembles, and presents to the | were great adepts in that peculiar kindof brutality; and all were severely 


King an address embodying exactly the same idea. The Catholic 
party in Bavaria has made a very similar proposition. The Ca- 
tholic party in Bohemia has made a different move, quite as 


ominous for tranquillity. Austriareeently arranged a concordat | 


with the Pope, and, as if in consequence, the Romanists rise 


| 


in their pretensions: the Bishop of Prague and the Bishops of | 


Bohemia have presented a protest to the Minister of Public Wor- 
ship at Vienna, complaining that the civil power encroaches on 
their privileges by according certain immunities to non-Catholic 
inhabitants. Count Leo Thun, who thought that he was so well 
serving the true church, is evidently dismayed at a protest char- 
ging him with lukewarmness if not hostility; and he finds that 

e cannot satisfy the party without entering into impracticable 


rigours that would rouse even the discreet Constitutionalists of | 


Bohemia. This happens at the very time when the Pope is said 
to contemplate a “reformation” tending to train the Roman Ca- 


tholic clergy of Ireland so that they shall not for the future com- | es “te 
| and more communicative than Mr. Disraeli in a similar position. 


mit the Church by mingling with political agitations! 





The financial position indicated by the Revenue-tables is not | 


brilliant; neither is it less satisfactory than it might have been 
expected. The tables show an increase, on the quarter, of 
1,924,124/.; on the half-year, of 2,929,699/.; on the year, of 
8,344,781/. The inerease of the revenue, however, is manifestly 
due to the increase of taxation, and to little else. It is derived 
chiefly from the Customs and the Income-tax; the Excise and 
Stamps showing some increase on the year but a decrease on the 
last quarter, and the Post-oflice shows a decrease throughout. 
We must remember also that stringent efforts have been made to 
bring up arrears of produce in the Ineome-tax; so that the 
accounts exhibit the full amount that. could be expected from the 
increase of taxation, with the usual tendency when the pressure 
is increased to yield a declining ratio of produce. The Board of 
Trade returns confirm this view, by showing a general tendeney 
to decrease in the articles of consumption; although the staple 
manufactures generally remain in an active condition, and cotton 
actually increases. The country can pay the taxes demanded; 
but in paying them it puts a tighter hand upon the purse-strings, 
and the retail trade suffers by the restraint upon consumption ; 
although the manufacturing business moves steadily, and farming 
business is at a premium with the high prices. 

In the City, affairs do not brighten; and we cannot expect that 
with continued war and increased taxation, and with the Continent 
in its present dovbtful state financially, the money-market should 
become easier. The bankruptcy of J. C. Mare and Co., not yet 
explained, has been succeeded by the stoppage of an exceedingly 
respectable house, that of Mesers. De Lisle, Janyrin, and De Lisle ; 
the main cause of which is stated to be the non-fulfilment of a 
compromise by a house that had failedin America. The breaking- 
up of some unreported negotiations between the Austrian Rail- 
ways and the Société de Crédit Mobilier—the continued draught 
of gold purchased by the Bank of France at a high rate to give a 
solid foundation for “ confidence,” and the fixing of a price for 
butcher's meat in Paris as a protection to the public against the 
monopoly of the butchers during a season.of high prices—are cir- 
cumstances that tend to show an uneasy condition on the Conti- 
nent; and City men look across the Channel with a conviction 
that they have not yet seen the darkest part of the winter. 


Che Court. 


Tur QvEEN gave a ball on Friday last week to the tenants, gillies, and 
gamekeepers of her estates and those of the Duchess of Kent, and to the 
servants of Balmoral and Abergeldie Castles: the keepers of Invercauld 
were also present. Her Majesty, Prince Albert, Prince Frederick Wil- 
liam of Prussia, the younger branches of the Royal Family, and the 
Court, attended the ball, and remained two hours. 

Prinee Frederick William of Prussia left Balmoral on Monday; the 
Queen and Prince Albert escorting him to Castleton of Braemar. Before 
he departed, however, he had been joined by one of his Aides-de-camp, 
Baron de Moltke, who remained as a guest of the Queen for three days. 


Che Aletropalis. 


At a Common Hall held in the Guildhall on Saturday for the purpose 
of choosing two candidates for the office of Lord Mayor, the choice of 
the Livery fell on Alderman Salomons and Alderman Finnis; the great 
majority being in favour of the former. The Aldermen then formed a 
Court, and elected Alderman Salomons. This was announced to the 
Livery ; the Lord Mayor Elect briefly returned thanks; and then resolu- 
tions were passed thanking Lord Mayor Moon and the Sheriffs for their 
conduct in office. 











The day of Thanksgiving seems to have been well kept'in the Metropo- 
lis, if the crowded assemblages in the churches may be taken as evidence. 
The sermons delivered on the occasion of course bore especially upon the 
war. The great theme was treated in various ways; but a prominent 
moral was, that fallible humanity should not enter on gigantic under- 
takings in the boastful spirit which characterized the British nation in 
1854. Hearty, however, were the expressions of gladness on the success 
of our arms, and earnest were the prayers for peace when the work in 
hand shall have been accomplished. 


The Conservative Land Society have this year been again successful in 
establishing the claims for the freehold franchise on behalf of their Mem- 
bers both in Middlesex and Hertfordshire. 


Cases of wife-beating have been extremely prominent in the records of the 
Police Courts this week, There were no fewer than four reported on Tues- 
day, all of an aggravated character: three of the offenders out of the four 











dealt with by the Police Magistrates. 

At the Lambeth Office, the Reverend David Edwards ~~ to answe 
a charge of ill-using his wife. By his violentconduct, he had prevented his 
wife from earming them a living by keeping a school. She offered to make 
him an allowance, if he would give her half the furniture, and quit her, He 
refused ; the arguments of Mr. Norton did.not. shake him; and he was re. 
manded to give him time for reftection. 

Several persons have this week been committed for trial on charges of 
shop-robberies, fraud, and embezzlement. The last class of cases chiefly 
comprise clerks and young persons confidentially employed. 


There were no fewer than seven fires in London on Wednesday night ang 
Thursday morning ; but none of them caused any great damage. 


Che Provinces. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has been making holiday in Wales, 
and enlightening his constituents on the war. Monday found him pre. 
siding over the annual meeting of the Radnorshire Agricultural Society, 
It was 
in proposing “the Allied Fleets and Armies” that he thus expressed his 
views on a year of war. 

‘It is now just about a year since the expedition upon which the eyes of 
all England and of all Europe are riveted—the expedition to Sebastopol 
sailed. That expedition was perhaps framed with rather sanguine views of 
the possibility of success, considering the numbers by which it was under. 
taken. Nevertheless, it would have been possible for it to have succeeded 
very shortly after the landing of the Allied armies. Such success was within 
the range, I will not say of possibility, but of probability. The sanguine 
hopes of those who contrived and ordered the expedition were not, however, 
fulfilled. We saw the painful spectacle of our gallant army during last 
winter exposed to such trials, to such hardships, and to such privations, as 
scarcely any civilized army was ever before exposed to. We were told that 
those hardships and privations were in a great measure owing to the neglect 
or the want of skill in those who guided and those who governed and pro- 
vided for the wants of that expedition. I am not now going to enter 
into that much-debated, much-discussed, and much-controverted ques 
tion. I will only shortly express to you my opinion—an opinion 
not founded on superficial grounds—that a large portion of the snf- 
ferings of our army was owing rather to the inherent difficulties 
of the expedition itself, rather to the manner in which it was under- 
taken, rather to the failure of immediate success, than to any want 
of ability or of skill in the persons who immediately superintended it. I 
don’t mean to exculpate all the persons who were concerned in the govern- 
ment of that expedition : it would have been wonderful, after so many years 
of peace, if they suddenly found themselves fitted for the greatest of military 
enterprises. 1 don’t mean to * that they attained that state of adminis- 
trative perfection which much longer experience would scarcely have en- 
abled them to reach. I will only say, 1 feel that those persons who have 
bestowed so much harsh criticism on the conductors of that expedition did 
not make sufficient allowances for the difficulties which were inherent in the 
enterprise itself. After a time, the treaty into which this country and France 
had entered with Austria rendered it incumbent upon us to commence nego~ 
tiations at Vienna, with a view to see whether, during the pendency of the 
war, while the siege was still carried on before the walls of Sebastopol, some 
means could not be found which should put an end to hostilities. The course 
which was taken by this country in the negotiations at Vienna was pursued with 
steadiness and consistency throughout. No change took place in the terms whieh 
were offered by this country and France to Russia. Those terms were re- 
fused, and others were offered on the part of Russia. The result of those 
conferences wae, that her Majesty’s Government, looking at the circum- 
stances of the contending powers—to the ition of the armies at Sebas- 
topol, and to the duty which they owed to their country—thought no good 
would arise from their continuance; and they were therefore broken off. 
Since that time, the war with Russia has been prosecuted with all the vi~ 
gour whieh this country, with its great resources, could command; it has 

‘osecuted with all those more extensive a resources which the 
great population and the great military organization of France puts at the 
disposal of her Government; and the result we all know. The great 
fortress—the object of a year’s contention between the great powers 
of Europe—has fallen: and the fleet, the arsenals, and the great 
military preparations of Russia, are in the hands of the Allies, We 
may now ask, whether the terms which we, in combination with France, 
offered to Russia, were not fair and reasonable terms ; and whether it 
would not have been for the interest of that haughty and aggressive power 
rather to have accepted those terms than to have waited the event which has 
now been developed I have seen with great regret, during the last’ week, 
the comments which have been made by various critics of our own country 
on the share which our gallant army has borne in the attack upon Sebas~ 
topol. We do not grudge the laurels which France has deservedly earned 
in the assault of that place. There has been no rivalry, no unseemly com- 
petition between the two armies; it has been codperation, and not jealousy 
or rivalry. The most generous, the most noble feelings, have been exhibited 
by the armies to each other—not only by the men but by the generals 
officers. But while we willingly recognize the glory and honour of France 
in the achievements which placed the tower of Malakoff, the key to the 
fortress, in the hands of the French attacking party, we must not allow 
unfair disparagement to be thrown upon our own army. The rem 
to which I have alluded have not come from tke French critics. ° 
the contrary, I read with satisfaction in a newspaper the remarks of a Frenc 
military critic, in which he said that the English troops had in the attack on 
the Great Redan done all that troops could by possibility accomplish. = 
anybody doubt that our army has from the beginning shown the oe 
gallantry, the greatest hardihood and enterprise on all occasions, whether 
offensive or defensive > We must wait for the more detailed official accounts, 


hereafter to be sent by the Generals, before we are in a position to pass any 
ye must remember 


judgment of condemnation on our own ee troops. ‘ . 
that the attack which they made effected # powerful diversion of the enemy» 
and to a certain extent assisted the French in maintaining that portion o 
the works which they had gained, and that at the close of the day the , - 
was in the possession of the Allies. Nothing can more dishearten a —_ 
army ata distance from our shores than captious and censorious area = 
when they feel they have shed their best blood in the defence of their oomhalh 
I trust that the best feelings of the country will be enlisted in —- 7 “tf 
and thateverything we can do in the way of admiration and sympathy 
be willingly bestowed upon them.” _ 
Two of the Herefordshire Members, Mr. King King and ~ eo toot 
bury, were present at the dinner of the Ledbury Agricultural Socie & f 
week, Mr. King said, he did not wish war prices to last for get Pte 
the farmers are pocketing large gains, it is through no fault o _ 
but arises from circumstances over which they: bave no control. They 


now reaping advantages which may be set against the adverse circul- 
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stances under which they laboured some years ago. Captain Hanbury 
ke on the same theme— 

“In time of war, when trade declines, land asserts its power. When 
trade flourishes, the land is generally depressed ; but in time of war land 
maintains its own. A few years ago, land was considered to be a worse in- 
yestment than a commission in the Army, which was the worst of all invest- 
ments. Under present regulations, when an officer falls in the service of his 
country, the price of his commission falls to the State ; a regulation which 
he trusted to see reformed.” 

Colonel Rushout addressed his constituents at the meeting of Evesham 
Agricultural Society, last week. He discoursed on the Newspaper- 
Stamp Repeal Act, the Limited Liability Act, and administrative reform. 
He thought that administrative reform lies more in the power of the 
constituency than they seem to think. He had not received any solici- 
tations from his constituents; which might have arisen probably from 
the fact that always being in opposition, and thus, having no places to 
give away, they thought application to him would be useless. 

The people of Rochdale, moved by esteem for Mr. Sharman Crawford, 
their late representative, presented him with a testimonial at a public 
meeting on Wednesday. Mr. Miall, the present Member for Rochdale, 
and Mr. Bright, Member for Manchester, improved the occasion by de- 
livering speeches against the war—not forgetting the “ brawlers of the 
newspaper press.” Mr. Bright proposed the plan of recruitment /e would 
adopt if he could bring himself to be Minister of War— 

He would do as Russia, Austria, and Prussia do: he would have a fair 
conscription, by which, instead of the recruiting-sergeant kidnapping mere 


lads, he would draw men from the working, middle, and trading classes; so | 


that the military honour of the country should not be confided to mere lads, 
quite incompetent to perform the duties required of them, but he would 
have every man take his honest share in doing the country’s work; and if 
they then thought the sustentation of Turkey and the humiliation of Russia 
were objects worthy of that sacrifice, the war might be carried on with be- 
coming vigour. He would have men chosen for the army as they were for 
juries or the public service, and he would take them from eighteen to fifty 
years of age at least. . 


The friends and supporters of Reformatory institutions gave a public | 


dinner, at Dee’s Hotel, Birmingham, on Wednesday, in aid of the War- 


wickshire and Birmingham Reformatory Institution. The gathering was | 


remarkable more for the notable persons composing it than for the no- 
velty of the speeches made after the removal of the cloth, Among them 


were Sir Eardley Wilmot, in the chair; Lord Calthorpe, Lord Leigh, | 


Lord Lyttelton, Mr. Adderley, Mr. Monckton Milnes, the Birmingham 
and Warwickshire Members, the Reverend Sydney Turner, the Reverend 


Angell James, the Archdeacon of Coventry, and M. Demetz, the founder | 


of the celebrated French institution of Mettray. The health of the last- 
named gentleman was proposed by Lord Lyttelton; who, in eulogizing 
the establishment at Mettray, and proposing the Continental institutions 
as models, remarked that “ statistics already proved a diminution in crime 
in consequence of their influence.’ M. Demetz spoke in French, to 
this effect— 

“ T scarcely know how to thank you for the interest you express in the 
colony of Mettray, and the good-will you have shown to its director. I have 
readily accepted the invitation with which you have honoured me, in the 
hope of both learning and imparting something that may be useful, so 
that our two countries may profit by our common labour. ‘That free trade, 
about which some still doubt in reference to commercial interests, can find 
nothing but approvers when it concerns the interchange of thoughts and 
views which may be useful to society and to mankind. In the fair domain of 
benevolence we are but one people. The customhouse and the frontier are 
unknown. Linked as we already are in poliey, let us unite ourselves 
together by the still more lasting bonds of charity; and what sweeter 
application of that virtue can there be than the helping of the 
oung é It matters not to what class they may belong; if they 

ve shown perverted dispositions, there is the more reason to assist 
them. To despair of the young is to despair of mankind. Let us despair 
of none. If under many circumstances we have not fully succeeded in our 
efforts, it is perhaps because we have not done all that was needed to in- 
sure success. Let us prove to the sceptic, by our zeal, that when the im- 
provement of man is in question, to be willing is to be able, if we only 


will with a deeply devoted heart, and that he will not shrink from any sacri- | 
fice where the training of the child is concerned. No sacrifice can be more | 


painful. The least offering may do something to eradicate a vice or to 
dwaken a virtue. It is the saying of a great statesman, that ‘on the good 
training of the young depends the prosperity of the state.’ May all success 
attend the work you have here in hand, and extend it more and more 
widely ; and may the good providence of God grant long life and happiness 
to the earnest and devoted men who have given it their powerfulsanction and 
generous support.” 

The Friendly Societies of Manchester gave a tea-party at the Victoria 
Hotel on Thursday week, for the purpose of presenting an address to Mr. 
Bright, and of voting thanks to Mr. Gibson and Mr. Sotheron for their 
exertions in defeating Lord Palmerston’s Friendly Societie sBill of 1854, 
and in passing the bill of 1855. In acknowledging this compliment, Mr. 
Bright made a speech, After severely commenting on Lord Palmerston’s 
bill, as having offered, in the clauses relating to burial societies, a sean- 
dalous insult to the hundreds of thousands who are members of friendly 
a he turned to other topics, more closely connected with the pre- 
sent. 

“ With regard to working men who save money, there used to be a notion 
that Masters were under the impression that they ought to work for less 
wages. It is quite true that a man who has saved money could work for less 
wages; but he will not. He will strive to get higher wages, because, not 
being dependent, be can stand before his master and hold out for the highest 
Price for his labour, Rely upon it, that every capitalist who employs a large 


number of persons, as I do, has to consider this matter. I should be de- | 


lighted always to employ a man who I knew was in the habit of putting by 
five shillings a week ; for the probability is that he would be punctual and 
steady in his habits, as he would always be anxious to make his little sav- 
ines larger. Instead of gadding about from place to place, like others, I 
— expect that, so long as he was well and honestly treated in my em- 
Ploy, I should have no expectation that he would be running away without 
— and getting himself and me into trouble. The best thing for a man 
oad r capital is, that those whom he employs shall be frugal, industrious, 
~ independeut ; and any large concern carried on by such assistance will 
_o better carried on than under other circumstances.” 

“i € looked to the habits encouraged by friendly societies, to cheap lite- 
of = and cheap newspapers, as powerful means of raising the character 

© people. At the close of his speech, disclaiming any intention to 


call in question the justice or injustice of the war, he dilated on the losses | 


it must inevitably inflict on the people. 
0 two years, as much money has been spent, taken up in taxes from the 





people, as would have paid a house-rent of 30/. per annum for every family 
in the kingdom. In Manchester there were 5 houses unlet in 1853, 6000 
in 1854, 7000 in 1855. If the people are willing to take the consequences, 
they must suffer and there an end. “ But at least it is necessary that the 
people should be so well educated and interested in public affairs as to watch 
narrowly what the Government does, correct it where it is wrong, and en- 
courage it when it is right; and not allow thirteen gentlemen who constitute 
her Majesty's Ministers, and the Members of the House of Lords, who have 
no constituents, and the Members of the House of Commons, many of whom 
also are said to have no constituents, to enter upon a course of policy which 
may bring vast disasters upon the country, without your being able to form 
an opinion upon it, just as if you intrusted your fortunes to somebody in 
whom you might not have the greatest contidence, but over whose conduct 
you could exercise no control. .... With regard to the House of Com- 
mons, I am one of those unfortunate individuals who went into the House by 
an unexpected accident. I have been at my post for twelve years, and no 
man is able to show that during that time | have acted upon any other prin- 
ciples than those which I previously expounded, or that 1 have ever shown 
any desire to promote any other interest than that of the whole country of 
which I am a citizen. My notion is, that the legislation of this great coun- 
try should not be a legislation of politicians and statesmen according to their 
antiquated theories, but a legislation based upon just, moral, and Christian 
principles ; and being so, I believe Governments would be perfectly secure, 
for the people who were well governed would generally be contented and 
happy.” 

“ The United Kingdom Alliance, for the total and immediate legisla- 
tive suppression of the liquor traflic,"”” met at Waketield on Wednesday,— 
Sir Walter Trevelyan in the chair,—and adopted a report congratulating 
the members on their progress. In the evening, Mr. Lawrence Heyworth 
M.P. presided over a crowded meeting in the Theatre, to further the 
same objec t. 

The people of Oldham held a public meeting on Monday, convened by 
the Mayor, and adopted a memorial to the Queen praying her Majesty 
‘to grant an unconditional pardon to John Frost, Zephaniah Williams, 


| and William Jones, but more especially to John Frost, as that unfortu- 


nate gentleman has expressed a strong desire to return to his native 
country before he dies, being now upwards of seventy years of age.” 





There is a road passing over Aldershot Common, at right angles to the 
range of the new artillery practising-ground. ‘The military authorities 
desire to stop up the road; but this meets with opposition from the in- 
habitants of the vicinity, as the road forms one of the main lincs of com- 
munication with the camp. The Government valuer under the Aldershot 
Enclosure Act has issued a notice that the road will be stopped; and the 
inhabitants, with the Speaker of the House of Commons in the chair, 
have met and determined to appeal against the notice. Mr. Lefevre said 
it would be easy for the Government to make a road elsewhere, and at 
the same time carry on their military instruction without interference, 

Kidderminster has built itself a music-ball, and has placed therein an 


| organ, It is intended shortly to inaugurate the hall by a musical festi- 


val, lasting two days, to raise a fund “in aid of the organ, and for the 
establishment of cheap concerts for all classes.’ Lord Wavrd is to pre- 
side, 

The shipbuilders of the Tyne are very actively engaged in building 


| iron ships; two firms alone having contracts for between thirty and forty. 


The same kind of industry also flourishes in the Wear and the Tees. 


The Windsor Magistrates have fined Lord Ernest Vane 5/. for assaulting 
Mr. Nash, the lessee of the Windsor Theatre. It seems that the young Lord 
went behind the scenes to disport himself; that he turned off the gas and 
entered “the ladies’ dressing-room” ; that the *‘ oecasional prompter” en- 
deavoured in vain to persuade him to withdraw, ‘as it was not decent” for 
him to remain; but that he wisely walked out when the policeman ap- 
— After this, Lord Ernest asked to speak to Mr. Nash, and taunting 

im with having sent for the police, flung him down stairs. 

At Bilston and Wednesbury, two married women have each destroyed one 
of their children and then themselves. In one case the cause assigned is 
“low spirits.” In the other, the woman had thoughtlessly spent some 
money with which her husband had intrusted her; and, fearing his re- 
proaches, she drowned herself and her youngest child. 

A body of rampant “ navvies,” in a state of intoxication, have murdered 
an inoffensive woman at flereford, who somewhat indiscreetly interfered in 


| a street brawl. She was struck down dead at her own door. The brawl 


originated in a robbery committed by an “ unfortunate.” 
Anton Schurijers, a foreigner, strongly suspected of being a Russian sub- 
ject, has been sentenced by the Recorder of Hythe to three mouths’ imprison- 


| ment, on a charge of inciting two privates of the German Legion to desert. 


The Recorder distinctly intimated that in future such a misdemeanour will 
be followed by much heavier punishment. 

A private of the First Regiment of the British Swiss Legion has been 
stabbed by a comrade, at Canterbury. There were eight stabs in the body 
of the deceased. The cause of the attack is not known, but the assassin 1s 
in custody. 

Last week, a Russian subject, living at Wolverhampton, sued a Jew in 
the County Court, for wages. But when the complainant admitted that he 
was born near Warsaw, the charge was dismissed by the Judge—the rights 
of a Russian in England being in abeyance in time of war. 

A fraternity of swindlers has been discovered at Wigan. Four brothers, 
Haigh, were driving a great trade by giving each other high characters as 
drapers’ assistants. When either obtained a place, he kept it until his rob- 
beries compelled him to fly. They had been successful over a wide tract in 
the North. 

Two farmers of Yelverton, William and John Cann, ordered two of their 
labourers to clear a corn-field of gleaners, last week. For this purpose, ropes 
were fastened to two horses, and they were ridden furiously across the field, 
so that the ropes swept everything before them. A woman, knocked down 
and hurt, summoned the farmers and their labourers ; and the Magistrates of 
Yelverton fined the farmers 3/. and costs, and the labourers 9s. 6d, and costs. 

From a failure in the ropes of an apparatus for descending a coal-pit at 
Stanhill, near Blackburn, four men have been thrown to the bottom of the 
pit, and killed on the spot. 





IRELAND. 

At a Privy Council held in Dublin Castle on Monday, it was resolved 
that Sunday next should be kept throughout Ireland as a day of prayer 
and thanksgiving for the successes in the Crimea. 

At a dinner of the Iverk Farmers’ Society, in the county of Waterford, 
Captain Steele of Belleisle, returning thanks for the Navy, said it was a 
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long time since her Majesty had employed him, and he was afraid he 
should have to go to ‘“ Davy Jones” before he should have a brush with 
the enemy. 

However, if such a melancholy event should happen, although he hoped 
it would not, he had one or two consolations which would reconcile him to 
his fate; one was, that he could fight, and the other was he knew how to 
fight ; and it was fighting fellows that were wanted in these stirring times, 
when the pipe of peace was out of tune, and when the peaceful shepherd 
heard no music but that of the fierce trumpet of war resounding through his 
hitherto peaceful hills. Yes, fighting fellows—and not milksops—were the 
goods which were wanted. It was pitiable to read General Simpson’s de- 
spatch. It was not such as Britain should receive from the General of her 
gallant forces. But in the midst of this indignation there was one consola- 
tion, and it was this—*‘ that our brave fellows took the Redan; and if they 
did not hold it, it was not for the want on their part of valour or pluck, but 
because —beeause they had to contend against overwhelming forces, and were 
not supported as they should have been. Had they been supported, neither 
the Devil nor Dr, Faustus, nor ould Nick, nor his hopeful junior Alic, would 
put them out of it.” 





The Paris correspondent of the Zimes has furnished that journal with 
a letter written from Rome, by whom and to whom does not appear, 
describing the policy of the Propaganda towards the priests of Ireland, 
recently adopted, and now carried out by Dr. Paul Cullen. It opens by 
commending the zeal of the Irish Catholics; and then points out how 
“ the prelacy and clergy of the old school,” and of the evil days, are not 
alive to the exigencies of modern and happier times. The Pope has long 
tolerated the evil, awaiting an opportunity for a radical reformation 
among the turbulent clergy of Ireland. The opportunity has arrived, 
and with it the man, Dr. Cullen; who “ enjoys the unlimited confidence 
of Monsignore Burnabo, the able Secretary of Propaganda,’ and who 
has received the powers of an Apostolic Legate. 

“The object of the reformation of Dr. Cullen, which has been for some 
time urdently pursued by him, is to establish a complete unity of action in 
the Irish prelacy, to elevate and refine the priesthood, as well as the people, 
and to unite all and place them more closely under the authority of Rome. 
The reformation, therefore, immediately comprises the episcopacy, the paro- 
chial clergy, and the seminaries. According to this si 
and assistant bishoprics are to be filled by men still in the prime of man- 
hood, enjoying the 
above all, whose doci 
—in which the Irish prelacy have never failed—but also in every behest of 
Propaganda, is beyond exception or doubt. . . . . When this system is com- 
pleted, and the Irish Bishops do not think of defeating it, and fear to oppose 
it, the control and direction of the Irish episcopacy will necessarily be cen- 
tered in the hands of the Holy See, and petty dissensions and divi- 
sions that do not edify will cease to appear before the world. The 
priest is ordained to serve at the altar, to administer the sacraments, 
to expound the law of God to the faithful, and to inculcate its observance 
by his word and example. It would be difficult to point out what 
sacerdotal functions impose on the Irish clergy the advocacy of the Socialist 
doctrine of ‘tenant right,’ which places many of them in a state of armed 
neutrality, if not of hostility against the Government of their country, and 
supplies most intemperate electioneering demagogues as opposing candidates 
for seats in Parliament.” 


ublic worship are consequently neglected and comparatively unknown in 
reland; their religious and civil duties are not inculeated among the 
faithtul; and the spirit of prayer and affection for spiritual exercises which 
exist in other Catholic countries are not found among a docile and im- 
pulsive people, singularly favoured with the gifts of nature, and the grace 
necessary to raise them to a high degree of Christian perfection.” They 
are in future to avoid politics; and it is proposed that they shall ‘confine 
themselves to the quiet, unobtrusive exercise of their individual rights as 
citizens, and that their influence shall be felt only in counsel and private 

rsuision.”’ The reformation must extend to the seminaries: they are ‘to 

modelled on those of Italy, and all the traces of a profane spirit and le- 
islation are to be effaced whenever and as soon as it is possible to do so. 
fore time is to be given for contemplation and spiritual exercises, and the 
young Levites are to see constantly before their eyes the complete subordi- 
nation which they are to practise when promoted to the ministry..... 
Dr. Cullen will, very probably, trouble his brother prelates in Ireland as 


an, the vacant sees | 
in, the vacant sees | sure on the body. 
map use of their physical and moral faculties, and | 


ity to Rome, not merely in morals or essential discipline | ¢ 
- . | fifteen years. 


1 “ar A ‘ A . " , “ia 
in Dublin. His grandfather mentions in his will Francis Pelletran, og 





Rochefort, and Mathew, of same place, and Miss Gother de la Bouchetere, 
and her sister, Charlotte, and Mathew Peletran Collins, of the town of St, 
Foy, in France, and Simon Meymac, of same place; and to a jeweller in 
Paris he left a token of his esteem. To those and several others he left 
some token; appointing his friends, Alexander and Samuel Mangin, his 
executors. I give you the foregoing that you may, perhaps, be better able 
hereafter to clear up the disputed point. If the Marshal's father’s name was 
Alexander, it will be strong proof of his being the same person that I speak 
of; but if he be from Dublin, he must be descended from either of the 
brothers Alexander or Peter, as the doctor, John Pelissier, never married, or 
at least had no children; and of Francis Pelissier’s descendants the writer 
is the last. I ought to have mentioned, that my father was the very oppo. 
site in polities to kis brother Alexander; which might, perhaps, account 
for his not hearing from him. 
*“T am, Sir, your very humble servant, 

**To John Cashel Hoey, Esq.” 

We are promised more positive information on the subject in the next 
number of the Nation. 


ALEXANDER PELISSIER, 





SCOTLAND. 

A grand banquet, in honour of our triumphs in the Crimea, will be 
given at Glasgow next Friday. Among those who are to take a leading 
part, are the Duke of Hamilton, the Duke of Montrose, the Earl of 
Eglinton, and Lord Belhaven. 

Burglary has so increased of late throughout Scotland that it has at. 
tracted the attention of the Edinburgh County Commissioners, among 
whom were Sir George Clerk andthe Duke of Buccleuch. It seemed 
generally believed that the increase of crime is due to the swarms of ticket- 
of-leave men and London thieves constantly arriving in Scotland from 
England. The ticket-of-leave system met with general condemnation ; 
and a suggestion was made that a place for convicts should be provided in 
the Hebrides or Northern Islands. 


At the recent sittings of the Autumn Justiciary Court of Glasgow, there 
were two cases of homicide,—one by stabbing, a practice becoming common 
in Glasgow ; the other by drowning; and a third case of fratricide by pres- 
The sentences were twenty-one and fifteen years’ trans- 
portation, respectively, A batch of returned convicts, who have lately in- 
fested Glasgow, were dealt with, and half a dozen of them retransported for 


In the beginning of August, Lady Saltoun presented a pair of colours to 
the Aberdeenshire Militia. There was a ball and supper on the occasion, at 
the Royal Hotel, attended by the Lord Provost and many distinguished 
citizens of Aberdeen, and kept up until three or four next morning. A 


| charge was brought against the proprietor under the Forbes Mackenzie Act, 


The minds of the clergy have been diverted from | 
sacred things, and “tthe ceremonies of the Church and the splendour of | 


little as possible with the realization of these reforms; and it is thought | 


that, if Propaganda approves it, he will effect most of them by his own au- 

thority and influence as Legate. He may not urge on all those works with 

equal energy, for there is no will or desire here to wound the susceptibilities 

: clergy or people; but even if he delays, it is certain that he will not 
esist.”* 








The claim of Ireland to Marshal Pélissier has now assumed a more de- 
finite shape, and the Nation of Saturday publishes the following letter 
from an Irish gentleman, who, if his genealogical surmises be correct, must 
be the first cousin of the Crimean warrior. 

“ Marlfield, Clonmel, Sept. 20. 

“Sir—I observe that you take an interest in claiming Marshal Pélissier 
as of Irish descent. Allow me to offer you a little information on the sub- 
ject. The family is originally Huguenot. Alexander Pelissier, Peter, and 

ohn, with their two sisters, Olimpia and Letebella, escaping from the perse- 
cution, settled in Dublin. Alexander, and, I think, Peter, carried on the 
wine business in the house afterwards occupied by Andrew College, woollen- 
draper, in Dame Street; which house, one on City Quay, and three in 
Townsend Street, Alexander built. This Alexander had one son, Francis, 
who was married to Elizabeth Ifonner, of the Queen’s County ; by whom he 
had three sons and two daughters. Robert, the eldest, was my father; and 
Alexander, the next, I have good reason to believe, was father to Marshal 
Pélissier. His sister, Jane Pelissier, (my aunt,) often told me that she did 
not like to mention Alexander’s name, as he fought against the English, was 
a United Irishman, went away when young, and was never seen but fora 
short interview on board a vessel by my father. His grandfather* left the 
house in Lalor’s Hill (now Townsend Street) to Robert, Alexander, and Jane; 
and, in consequence of my father, Robert, and Jane not being able to ascer- 
tain his death, it was only when I came of age that any rent could be re- 
covered out of the one left to Alexander, who never made any claim. If 
Marshal Pélissier’s father was from Dublin, he must have descended from 
either Alexander or Peter. The latter bad a son, also called Alexander, 
and I think was a doctor, but I never heard that any of the family 
went abroad. They all spelled their name Pelissier, and were the only 
family of the name in the United Kingdom that I ever heard of. There is a 
family of the Pallisers of this county (Tipperary), but no way related, al- 
though coming from France—I believe from the same cause. Alexander Pe- 
lissier would have been of great service in ’98, from having many friends 
and relatives living in France, who kept up an intercourse with the family 
® By will, dated 1777, 








for keeping open his house after eleven at night ; and the Magistrates, over- 
ruling all objections, fined him 1/. 5s.—giving one half to the complainant, 
and one half to the Reformatory School. 

Severe and in two cases fatal injuries were inflicted on nine persons by the 
explosion ofa boiler in the steam-works of the Portland Iron Company, near 
Hurtford, last week. 


Foreign aud Culouial, 

France.—The chief incident in Paris news is a coup d'état on the 
butchers. A regular decree has been issued by the Prefect of Police 
arranging the price of meat according to the returns from the wholesale 
markets, and classifying the joints and os their price per pound. 
Tickets describing the weight and price are to be fixed to each purchase. 
This measure has met with considerable favour. It has been brought on 
by the obduracy of the butchers, who have a monopoly in their limited 
number, and maintained high retail prices when the wholesale prices had 
fallen. 

The Municipality of Boulogne have resolved “ that a monument shall 
be erected on the port of Boulogne to perpetuate the memory of the arrival 
of her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, coming for the first time, to 
visit France, and to cement the union so happily contracted between the 
Sovereigns of both countries,” 

Rvss1a.—The official explanation of the Emperor's visit to Moscow is, 
that he went “to pray to the God of Russia in the first capital of the em- 
pire, where he was born, to bless his power and combat for the Orthodox 
Church in the East.” At the moment he entered the Cathedral of the 
Ascension in that city, the Metropolitan of Moscow delivered the follow- 
ing address— 

** Most pious Emperor—Does the old metropolis of your throne, to which 
was reserved by special decree the honour of receiving you with a joyous 
presentiment on your arrival in the world, need to express to you its senti- 
ments when it sees in you the accomplishment of its prayers and its presen- 
timents, and the source of new devotion for the country? It feels profoundly 
the highly imperial grace which you have shown us in accepting the immense 
burden of the empire, with the extraordinary inheritance of continuing the 
just war in which we are engaged, and in finding time, amidst the numerous 
occupations of the commencement of a reign, to recall to mind your cradle— 
Moscow—and to accord to it the joy of your presence. But that is not all. 
We understand with profound respect the lofty reason of your arrival 
amongst us. You hasten to the hereditary sanctuary of the coronation of 
the Czars to address your imperial prayer to Him who ‘saves kings’ and, 
with the intercession of his saints, of Bishop Peter, who blessed the com- 
mencement of this capital, and of Bishop Alexis, who blessed your birth, 
and in your holy baptism received you in his arms—to obtain that ‘the 
Lord shall send thee from Sion the sceptre of power,’ and that your firmness 
shall triumph over the efforts, and your penetration over the cunning, of the 
enemies of Russia. Russia will understand your prayer; millions of hearts 
will repeat it in all the Orthodox Church and all the empire, in order to as- 
sure you power, victory, peace, health, and salvation. We address to the 
Lord another prayer ; it is to see you soon, with the sacred sign of the saints, 
the crown of your father and your ancestors, amidst the benedictions of 
Heaven and of Russia.” 

The Northern Bee has lately published several articles on a book on 
the war in 1812, in which it is attempted to be shown that it was the 
fire of Moscow, and not the cold and hunger, which destroyed the invad- 
ing army. The object of this is to persuade the Russian reader that the 
abandonment of Sebastopol was premeditated, and will certainly turn to 
the advantage of Russia. 

Before the Emperor Alexander left Moscow, on the 20th September, 
for Nicolaieff, he issued the following rescript, addressed to the Military 
Governor-General, but intended for the Muscovites. 
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«Count Arsenius Andreivitch—From the time that I ascended the throne ! 
of my ancestors, it has been my heartfelt wish to visit the dear and trusted 
ancient capital of my empire, the city in which 1 was born, and received 
baptism under the a ge of the relics of the worker of miracles, St. 
Alexis of Moscow. Having now fulfilled this wish, I have experienced from | 
the inhabitants of Moscow a reception which has caused great gladness to 
myself and my whole house—a reception such as Russia has at all times 

iven to her sovereigns. I commission you to express my heartiest acknow- 
edgments to all classes in Moscow. My happiness would have been com- 
plete had not preceding events clouded these fortunate moments. It is 
already known, by my order of the day addressed to the Russian armies, that | 
the garrison of Sebastopol, after an unexampled siege of eleven months, 
after deeds of prowess previously unheard of, after a self-denial, and the 
repulse of six obstinate attacks, has passed over to the North eide of the 
town, leaving to the enemy only bloody ruins, Scbastopol’s heroic defenders 
have achieved all that human strength could perform. Past and present 
events I accept as the inscrutable will of Providence, who chastens Russia 
with heavy hours of trial. But Russia’s trials were once far heavier, and 
God the Lord sent down to her His all-bountiful and invisible aid. Where- 
fore let us now put our trust in Him: he will defend Russia the orthodox, 
who has drawn the sword for the just cause, the cause of Christianity. The 
incessant proofs of all and every one’s readiness to sacrifice property, family, 
and the last drop of their blood, for maintaining the integrity of the empire 
and the national honour, delight me. It is precisely in these national 
feelings and efforts that I tind consolation and strength: and from my whole 
heart, indissolubly blended with my loyal and gallant people, I, with trust 
in God’s help and grace, repeat the words of Alexander the First—* Where 
truth is, there also is God!’ I remain unalterably well inclined towards 
you. ALEXANDER.” 

Tue Crrivea.—The intelligence from the seat of war comes down to 
the Ist October, and shows that the Allies have begun active operations. 
The following telegraphic despatch from Marshal Pélissier was posted 
yeste rday on the Paris Bourse. 

“ A cavalry action took place on the 29th September at Koughill, five 
leagues from Eupatoria. The Russians under General Korf, were defeated 
by the French, under General D'Allonville. The Russians lost 50 killed, 
105 prisoners, 6 guns, 12 caissons and 250 horses. The French lost 6 men 
killed, 27 wounded.” 

The cavalry engaged in this action, together with a body of infantry 
and artillery, sailed trom Kamiesch about three weeks ago, and landed at 
Eupatoria on the 22d and 23d September. On the 22d, it appears, the 
garrison had made a march inland, on the North as far as Orta Mamai, 
and on the East as faras Suk. They drove the hostile outposts before 
them ; and having satisfied themselves as to the position of the enemy, 
they returned to Eupatoria. 

While these movements have been going on in that quarter, the French 
made a reconnaissance in the Valley of Baidar; penetrating to the North- 
ward of Biukusta, and coming in contact with the outposts of the Russian , 
left wing, which it seems extended in that direction ; and afterwards re- 
tiring, as reported last week. At Sebastopol, the French had, as early as 
the 21st, erected mortar-batteries on the shore of the great harbour, and 
had begun to ply the forts on the North side with shells—“ not doing us 
much harm,” writes Prince Gortschakoff. The Russians replied now and 
then—doing no harm at all. They were observed to be taking stores out 
of Fort Constantine and other buildings, and were, it was assumed, form- 
ing a dépét on the Belbek. The enemy continued to throw up earth- 
works, and gave no sign of retreat, unless the movement of the stores were 
one. Nevertheless, it is remembered that the German journals persist in 
asserting that the Russians are gradually retiring ; and Odessa letters 
state as a puzzle thut the Governor has put a stop to the convoys and 
troops destined for the Crimea. 

On the 16th September, the French celebrated a Te Deum for the cap- 
ture of the city, in the Cathedral of Sebastopol ; and the English perform- 
ed a similar service in the other church. 

The Emperer of the French has conferred on General Simpson the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

The Invalide Russe has published the order of the day issued by Prince 
Gortschakoff on the 12th September. The Prince begins by remarking | 
that it was on the 12th September 1854 that the Allies appeared before 
Sebastopol : not daring to attack the town, they undertook a regular 
siege; yet, in spite of their formidable means, for eleven months and a 
half all their efforts failed. He then narrates how colossal artillery, pro- 
longed bombardments, failing, they tried to storm the place on the 18th 
of last June; and how they were defeated. But, reverting to regular 
approaches, the Allies gradually narrowed the death-dealing circle ot fire 
round the place— 

“ Taking advantage of the superiority of their fire at short range, the ene- 
my, after the concentrated action of their artillery for thirty days—which 
Cost our garrison from 500 to 1000 men per day—commenced that infernal 
bombardment from their innumerable engines of war, and of a calibre 
hitherto unknown, which destroyed our defences, which had been repaired 
at night with great labour, and at great loss, under the incessant fire of the 
enemy; the principal work, the Kornileff Redoubt, on the Malakoff Hill, 
(the key of Sebastopol, as a point dominating the whole town,) having ex- 
| wage considerable and irreparable damage.” To have continued the 

lefence, would have been a useless butchery of the troops—now * more than 
ever necessary to the Emperor of Russia’; and the besieged retreated to 
the North side, getting away safely; for the enemy were aroused to “ such 
a feeling of respect, that, despite the knowledge they must have had of our 
retreat by the explosion of our mines, which our troops exploded one after 
the other as they gradually retreated, they not only did not pursue us in co- 
lumns, but even ceased firing with their artillery, which they might have 
continued with impunity.” 

P rince Gortschakoff likens the siege to the battle of Borodino, and the 
burning of the place to the burning of Moscow; and, pluming himself 
on the advantages he has gained, names the men who have most distin- 
guished themselves. 

Sebastopol,”’ he says, “kept us chained to its walls: with its fall we 
acquire freedom of movement, and a new war commences—a war in the 
open field, that most congenial to the Russian soldier. Let us prove to the 
when wt us prove to Russia, that we are still imbued with the spirit 
Whore nated our ancestors in our memorable and patriotic struggle. 
oa er the enemy may show himself we will present our breasts to him, 

efend our native land as we defended it in 1812.” 

Some letters from the officers and soldiers who shared in the attack on 
the Redan have been published this week. We glean a few of the more 
interesting, 
on “ Experience.—“ About half-past twelve, a white flag, hoisted | 
Aue elon, gave notice to the English to attack the Great Redan. | 

Y went the stormers of the Light Division, closely followed by those of | 








the Second. The enemy, of course, were well prepared for us, and had been 
firing grape at our trench from the beginning of the French attack. My 
company was the third from the front. When it came to my turn, 1 jumped 
up and over the parapet, and calling to my men to follow me close aud keep 
together, we rushed across the open ground. The distance from our trene 
to the Kedan ditch, as since ascertained, is over 200 paces. The heavy fire 
of grape and musketry from the flanking batteries swept this space from both 
sides in a fearful storm, and our men fell rapidly from it. I reached the 
ditch unhurt, and slid down into it. It was about ten feet deep, and twenty 
or thirty feet across. The men here got mixed, all regiments together. We 
crowded up the scaling-ladders; which was very ditlicult to do, as many 
wounded were trying to come down by them. Once on the top slope, it was 
possible to stund without the ladders. Ali this time, a fierce hand-to-hand 
fight was going on within. ‘The parapet was very high inside ; which made 
it extremely difficult for the men to get down, so that no suflicient body 
could be formed at once for a charge. The Russians had brought up a large 
force, which o« cupie d the interior defences and traverse s, and k: pt up amur- 
derous tire, which shot down our poor fellows as fast as they could get in. 
Those on the parapet kept up the heaviest possible tire on the RKus-ians, but 
suttered terribly from the concentrated aim directed upon them iy return, 
Colonel Windham was most conspicuous, giving directions everywhere in 
the midst of the tire. Of ours, J. Hume, Roxby, Johnson, and myself, were on 
the parapet near together. We held our position for nearly two hours, un- 
able to advance for the crushing tire of the enemy, who not only oceupied an 
extended and flanking position, but actually outnumbered us. Still we were 
unwilling to give up what we had gained. At length the order to retire was 
given: and now came the most dreadful part of the business, for a retreat 
is always worse than an advance. Every one was in such a hurry to get 
down the ladders, and we were so closely packed together that the whole 
mass of men on the steep parapet overbalanced, and they fell together into 
the ditch head-foremost. I shall never forget that horrible moment: se- 
veral hundred men fell headlong together, all with fixed bayonets and drawn 
swords; numbers must have been run through by falling on the bayonets, 
and had their limbs broken by the weight falling on them. It is miraculous 
to me how I escaped so well: I was at the top of the ladder when 1 fell 
with the rest, so that I was not so much underneath the others; I turned 
aside several bayonets with my hands, which nearly ran into me. My 
sword was wrenched out of my hand, and I lost it. It was every one for 
himself at that moment. As we scrambled up the counterscarp, the Rus- 
sians, Who had charged back into the Redan on the signs of our retiring, 
mounted the parapet and threw at us in the ditch stones, grape-shot, mus- 
kets with fixed bayonets, live shell, and actually hatchets and axes. We 
returned to our trenches through the fire of grape and musketry, which was 
now, if anything, heavier than before; and the ground was thickly strewed 
with our killed and wounded.”—From Lieutenant Harkness, Fifty-fifth Re- 
gim ut, . 

The Doctor in the Redan.—“ It was sharp work, for at twenty minutes 
past twelve our signal was up—a white flag—on the Mamelon. Colonel 
Cuddy saw it first, and rushed off to the head of his men: so we all shook 
hands and moved down the trench as fast as we could; for our atticking 
varty had passed out of the sap and we saw them rushing on the Redan. 
Many a fine fellow was cut short in his career across the open by the 
grape-shot, which came in fearful volleys. I kept up with my regiment as 
well as I could, for the wounded falling around me kept me back. I bound 
them up, and then made a run after the regiment till arrested by others; 
and so on till 1 got to the end of the sap which led to the open. ‘To go fur- 
ther was useless, already there was such a crowd of wounded around: so I 
took up my position there,—no enviable one, for grape and shot came bound- 
ing among us, wounding those beside me; two Riflemen fell dead almost on 
the top of me. I had plenty to do, and time passed without my knowing 
how it flew—I was so busy. Cure, our Major, was one of the first officers 
who came to me, a grape-shot breaking his arm; then Richards, one of our 
Captains, struck on the ankle by grape. He wanted to go back, but I would 
not let him; nor could he if I had, for he fainted when | had him laid on 
the breastwork. Oflicers and men came crowding on, mowed down by the 
grape from the flanking fire which rushed over and among us, throw- 
ing up dust and stones, which dealt us no gentle raps. I was struck 
twice; once on the back, by, I think, a grape-shot—but I had no 
time to look, and once on the foot by a ritle-ball—both ‘smarters,’ 
but that was all. 1 was too busy to observe anything that was going 
on, so, except the first rush, I saw nothing, 1 may say, of the at- 
tack. While I was hard at work among the wounded, the soldiers around 
cried out ‘ Doctor, you must get out of the re they are retreating!’ so I 
looked up and saw our men rushing helter-skelter into and over the open to 
the trenches in the rear of us. I did not exactly know what to do; sol 
drew my sword, (which, by the way, got very bloody that day, but not with 
Russian blood,) and went on with my dressing till I had finished all about 
me, and then thought of moving off. I could net leave poor Richards, as 
we all expected the Russians to be in among us every minute; so there was 
nothing for it but to put him on my back and carry him ; which I did, till 


i 


| I got a stretcher by some means or other, and raised some men of the reserve 


to carry him home. Then I went down to the trenches again, dressing any 
wound I found on the way. While doingso, Sanders called out tu me from 
the trenches, into which he had staggered, with the knee-joiat of one le 
smashed and a bullet through the other. He bore it all splendidly. I dr 

his wounds, got a scaling-ladder, and sent him ‘home’ too. The Russians 
did not come out, and when I left the city began to blaze. 

* Sept. 9.—Up at daylight, and down with the regiment. I went out with 
the Adjutant to look for Colonel Cuddy’s body; which was found with the 
arm upraised, as if waving his sword to go into the Redan.”—Fyrom a Sur- 
geon of the Fifty-fifth. 

Attack on the Redan.—“ We saw our fellows advance beautifully up to 
the Redan, and almost thought we would have nothing todo. When we got 
the order to advance, we doubled up through the trenches until we got to the 
advanced one, right opposite the Redan. Here we leaped the parapet, and 
had a clear run of about 200 yards to where the fellows were climbing tp the 
side of the Redan. If I were to live for athousand years I should never for- 
get that run with fixed bayonets. We were decimated by grape and canister 
before we were half-way across. I don’t know how I escaped. * * * 
Here’s where the grand mistake was made—the first regiment that got up, 
instead of jumping over the gabions and running in through the embrasures, 
stopped outside; so that when we got up the ladders we were all mixed up 
together, no one to lead us. When I looked around there were only two or 
three of my own corps near me. ‘The men were falling round me like leaves 
in autumn ; and though they would not advance, they would not retire; 80 
that the carnage was dreadful. One officer of the Rifles rushed up the para- 
pet in through an embrasure. About six of us followed him. We had 


| scarcely advanced into the mouth of it when the Rifle officer was 


shot; he tried to get back, but fell dead down the parapet. Three 
more of them were knocked down also; I cannot say whether they 
were killed or not. I got a box of a stone, and fell stunned in the 
embrasure, but was pulled up by two of our own grenadiers, I 
came to shortly, got a rifle lying beside me, and commenced firin 
away. * * * A panic seized the men: the word was given to retire, an 
many, very many, were killed by jumping down into the ditch on the top of 
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their own bayonets. It may look like boasting, but I am sure you will give | 
me credit for not telling you a lie in a case like this. After the rush became | 
general, one officer of the Seventy-seventh and I stood almost alone on the | 
ground which we held so long and paid for so dearly. He was crying out, 
*Shame, shame!’ and I had my forage-cap waving on the top of my bayo- 
net: but we might as well have tried to stop the falls of Niagara. He 
turned round and asked me my name. I told him. He said he would re- 
commend me to my colonel. Poor fellow, he had scarcely spoken when a 
shower of ritle-bullets flew past us, and he fell into the ditch. ‘”Tis near 
my time to hook it!’ cried I to myself; and once again I crossed that field 
unburt. No matter what the papers say, the men did their duty. They 
cannot do impossibilities, sending hundreds, instead of thousands, to attack 
a place like the Redan!” —F rom a Private of the Eighty-eighth. 

Turkry.—The dismissal of Redschid Pasha and the appointment of 
Mehemet Ali appear to have raised a storm at Constantinople. Rumour 
has been busily engaged with the name of Lord Stratford, whose alleged 
conduct has attracted much attention. Disapproving strongly of the ap- 
pointment of Mehemet Ali, the British Ambassador—so runs the story— 
went to the Sultan, and protested against the nomination in such insult- 
ing and disrespectful language that the Sultan was thrown into “some 
kind of fit,"’ according to one version ; but according to another, he was 
greatly excited, and ordered the Ambassador to quit his presence. At all 
events, something disagreeable occurred, which has not yet been clearly 
explained to the public. 

At the latest dates Kars still held out against the enemy; and was 
likely to do so unless provisions fell short, respecting the plenitude of 
which the accounts are obscure. Although letters now and then arrive 
from Kars, General Mouravietf boasts of having captured or killed a body 
of 1200 horse sent out of the place by General Williams, and of having 
rigorously maintained the investment of the town. The most hopeful 
sign is the unquestionable appearance of Omar Pasha at ‘Trebizond on the 
10th September, and at Batoum shortly after, where he was assembling a 
strong body of troops. 

Grermany.—The King and Queen of Prussia arrived at Aix-la-Chapelle 
on Monday, from Stolzenfels. Although it rained heavily, a large concourse 
had assembled. The train was behind time, but the crowd remained in the 
streets and greeted the King and Queen with cheering. In the evening 
there was an illumination and out-door amusements. Next day, their 
Majesties, accompanied by the Count of Flanders, visited the lead-mines of 
Stolberg and the “lions ’’ of Aix; and returned to Cologne the same 
evening. On Wednesday the King laid the foundation-stone of a bridge 
at Cologne. 

In the address to the King agreed to by the Bavarian Chamber of 
Deputies, there is this strong expression of a desire for a popular repre- 
sentation at Frankfort— 

“*The union and strength of Germany can only be secured and can only 
acquire hereafter all the development of which they are susceptible, by a 
representation, so often promised, and so ardently desired—a representation 
of the peoples at the Frankfort Diet, in order that the nation may cause its 
voice to be heard in that assembly, where the most important interests are 
disposed of.”’ 

It appears that Professor von Lasaulx, one of the leaders of the Catholic 
party in Bavaria, proposed an amendment to the same ettect, but expressed 
in more specific terms: calling on the King to endeavour to bring about 
such a reorganization of the German Confederation “as shall be in keep- 
ing with the necessities of the times,’ the demands of the most distin- 
guished men of Germany, and the “solemn promises” of her princes. This 
he regarded as‘a first condition of the salutary development of political 
life, required to give “the German race that position among the civilized 
nations of Europe, which its honour, power, and will, can never allow it 
to resign.” He proposed that a Federal Court, based on national repre- 
sentation should be formed, “in order that the deputies of the people may 
be heard as well as the representatives of the princes.” : 

It may be recollected that the expression of similar convictions recently 
led to the dissolution of the Wurtemburg Chamber. ? 

Tue Baxtic.--The following telegraphic message was published on 
Thursday evening. 

“ Hamburg, Thursday.—Intelligence has been received from Riga, dated 
the 29th ultimo. It is to the effect that four liners, one frigate, and three 
corvettes, bombarded the batteries of Dunamunde for three hours on the 
morning of the previous day ; without, however, doing much damage. The 
ships then went over to Bullen, and bombarded the place tor two hours with 
more eflect. On the 23th, hostile visits were made by two frigates to Old 
Salis ; where ten ships were burnt.” P 

Traty.—The King of Sardinia has temporarily transferred his authority 
to bis cousin, Prince Eugene of Savoy Carignan. In a decree published 
on the 29th September in the D%edmontese Gazette, empowering Prince 
Eugene to transact all current and urgent business and sign ali royal 
decrees which require the counter-signature of the Ministers, the King 
states, as a reason for this arrangement, that he shall require a few days 
of repose to recover his health. ‘his is probably the preliminary step to 
the tour which it is known the King contemplates. 

The most authentic intelligence from Naples represents that the British 
grievances with Naples are not settled; that the Government is engaged 
in preparations for defence both by land and sea, and is filling Gaeta and 
the forts of Naples with shot and shell. The ships of war have been 
placed in the military harbour, and a chain-boom thrown across the er- 
trance. Mazza, the late Police Director, although dismissed, is “moe 
powerful than ever” ; and the resignation of Cesario and Ischitella is a:- 
tributed to his intrigues. 


Invi AND Cu1na.—The overland mail, with advices from Bombay to 
the 29th, and from Hongkong to the 10th August, arrived on Monday. 
The Santal insurrection bad becn repressed, but not extinguished. 
Driven from the plains, the Santals had retreated to their jungles; where, 
at present, they are safe from pursuit. But as they may break forth 
again, the troops are stationed in convenient posts at hand. 

At Lucknow, there has been a sanguinary fray between the Hindoos 
and the Mahomedans; the King taking sides with the latter, and order- 
ing extreme measures, against the advice of Colonel Outram. ‘The British 
troops near the capital of Oude are held in readiness to act if required ; 
and the newspapers are speculating on the probabilities of an immediate 
annexation of Oude. 

The reported revolt of Rohillas turns out to be incorrect. Some low 
caste Hindoo thieves seized an old fort, and gaye themselves up to the 
police when on the point of starvation. 


| 





' sador at Constantinople, which high diplomatic post he held till Marc 


From Cabul the news is that the Persians have invaded Khiva, and are 
steadily approaching the Oxus. It is even rumoured that Persian troops 
have occupied Khiva, and that the country has become tributary to the 
Shah under the guarantee of the Russian agent. 

From Shanghai we hear of the arrival of the British man-of-war Bit- 
tern there on the 22d July. The Russian fleet, she reports, was sighted 
in the Gulf of Tartary on the 20th of May, by the British ship Sybille, 
steamer Hornet, and brig Bittern. The Russians, six in number, and 
supposed to be the Aurora, 50 guns, Admiral Pontiatine, steamer Vostock, 
storeship Menschikoff, two corvettes, and a brigantine, were at anohor in 
De Castris Bay, lat. 50° 30’, and, although so superior in force, could not 
be brought to action. Long shots were ineffectually exchanged, and Com- 
modore Elliott then despatched the Bittern to Hakodadi for reinforce. 
ments. She arrived there in five days; when Admiral Stirling bent sails 
and proceeded Northward, waiting at the Straits of La Perouse, where he 
was joined by her Majesty’s ship Spartan. Thirty days had elapsed be- 
fore they reached De Castris Bay, and meanwhile the Russians had made 
their escape during a heavy fog, and were nowhere to be found. It is 
supposed that they passed up to the Amoor by a deep but narrow channel 
not marked on the English charts. Commodore Elliott was despatched 
with a squadron to the Sea of Ockhotsk, and Admiral Stirling returned to 
Hakodadi. Admiral Stirling had heard of the destruction of Petropaul- 
ovski. 





Pisce llancous. 


The Gazctte of Tuesday contained a list of promotions made in the 
Army, apparently in consequence of the taking of Sebastopol. 

* Brevet: to be Field-Marshals.—General Stapleton Viscount Comber- 
mere, G.C.B., General John Earl of Strafford, G.C.B., General Henry Vis- 
count Hardinge, G.C.B. 

** General Urder : Uorse-Guards, Oct. 2, 1855.—The General Command. 
ing-in-chief has received her Majesty’s most gracious commands that Lieu- 
tenant-General James Simpson, Commander of her Majesty’s Forces during 
the late arduous and finally successful operations which have led to the fall 
of Sebastopol, shall be promoted to the rank of General. 

* The Queen has also been most graciously pleased to command that Co- 
lonel Charles Ash Windham, C.B., shall be promoted to the rank of Major- 
General, for his distinguished conduct in heading the column of attack which 
assaulted the enemy’s defences on the 8th of September with the greatest 
intrepidity and coolness, as specially brought to the notice of her Majesty in 
the public despatch of the Commander of the Forces, dated the 9th of Sep- 
tember 1855. 

** By command of the Right Honourable Field-Marshal Viscount Hardinge, 
Commanding-in-chief, G. A. WerneraLL, Adjutant-General.” 

A Cabinet Council was held on Tuesday, at the Foreign Office, and sat 
for three hours. The Ministers present were—Lord Palmerston, the 
Lord Chancellor, Earl Granville, the Earl of Clarendon, Sir William 
Molesworth, Lord Panmure, Sir Charles Wood, Mr. Vernon Smith, Lord 
Canning, and the Earl of Harrowby. 





Some time ago, the Assistant-Surgeons of the Army in the Crimea 
sent in a memorial to Lord Panmure, asking for increase of pay, diminu- 
tion of the service required for promotion, and other boons. ‘They were 
answered not by Lord Panmure, but by Dr. Andrew Smith; who de- 
clined to send in their memorial to the Minister of War, “ as it purports 
to be suggestions for the improvement of the department simply by a body 
of Assistant-Surgeons, by far the majority of whom can scarcely be sup- 
posed yet to thoroughly know the working of the present system, or what 
would be the effects of what they propose.” 

The Duke of Somerset, moved by comments on his treatment of Mr. 
Alfred Hamilton, has addressed a letter to the Zimes, denying the accu- 
racy of Mr. Iamilton’s report of what passed at the interview between 
them. 

** I declined all conversation with him, that I might not be misrepresent- 
ed ; and he persisted, against my remonstrance, in his endeavour to prolong 
the interview. In declining to hear the private matters which he wished to 
press upon me, I deny that I used any language which could justly give of- 
fence. It is now manifest that he hoped to entangle me in some election- 
eering scheme, from which I only escaped by declining any further conversa- 
tion.” 


Mr. Collier M.P. bas announced his intention to resign the Recordership 
of Penzance, and that he will sit for the last time in that capacity at the 
approaching Sessions. 

Mr. Backhouse, the British member of the Mixed Commission for the Sup- 
pression of the Slave-trade, was assassinated at Havanah, on the 3lst Au- 
gust, while sitting over dessert in his own house. 

The Duchess of Orleans, and her sons the Count de Paris and the Duke de 
Chartres, passed through Verviers on Sunday, on their way to Germany. 
They had been escorted thus far by the Count de Flandres. 

The late Queen of the French, the Duke and Duchess of Montpensier, and 
the Duke and Duchess de Nemours, arrived in Belgium on Monday. 

When the King of Prussia was at Sarrebruck last week, the Prefect of the 
Moselle and the General commanding in the district waited on him, and were 
received with ostentatious courtesy. 

General Winspear, the new Minister at War in Naples, has a brother in 
the service of Russia, and is himself notable for his Russian opinions. 

M. von Gretsch, who is a Russian Councillor of State, and the editor of 
the Northern Bee, has arrived at Vienna. His stay is likely to be a pro- 
longed one, as he has taken private apartments. 

Baron Stieglitz, the eminent Russian banker, has been made Acting Coun- 
cillor of State. 

The King of the Belgians has created eighteen of the most distinguished 
physicians in his kingdom Knights of the order of Leopold. 





Sir Robert Adair, whose name is well known in diplomatic history, died ou 
Wednesday, at his house in May Fair, aged ninety-two. He was the son of Mr. 
Robert Adair, sergeant-surgeon to George ILI. ; and was born in May 1763. 
Sir Robert represented Appleby in the House of Commons in 1802, and sat 
for Camelford in 1806 ana 1807, Having, however, been trained for the 
diplomatic service, he was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary at Vienna 
April 1806; and was sent on a special mission to Constantinople in June 
1808, for the purpose of negotiating terms of peace between this country an¢ 
the Porte, being accompanied by Mr. Canning (now Viscount Stratford de 


Redcliffe) and Mr. David Morier. In April 1809 he was appointed sant. 
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In July 1831 he was sent on a special mission to Brussels, and also to 
Berlin, amd remained so employed until the latter part of 1835, when he 
returned to England. For his public services he bad for many years past 
enjoyed an annual pension of 2000/. He was the author of numerous politi- 

phiets, and also wrote two elaborate works,—namely, “An Histori- 
cal Memoir of a Mission to the Court of Vienna in 1806,’ and “A Memoir 
of the Negotiations for the Peace of the Dardanelles in 1808-’9. 

Another diplomatist, Sir Henry Ellis, died at Brighton, yesterday week. 
Inearly life he accompanied Earl Amherst to China ; was wrecked with that 
nobleman on the return voyage, and compelled to make for Java in an open 
boat. Sir Henry was twice British Minister in Persia; once in Brazil ; and 
m 1849 he attended the Brussels Conference on the affairs of Italy on the 
part of the British Government. From 1830 to 1835, Sir Henry was one of 
the Commissioners of the Board of Control. 


Admiral Sir Samuel Pym, a distinguished officer, engaged in many smart | 


affairs during the great war, died at Southampton on Tuesday, at the age of 
eighty-five. His deathbed was attended by his aged brother, the celebrated 
physician, Sir William Pym. 


Count Sergius Ouvarotf, President of the Imperial Russian Academy of 


Sciences, died at Moscow on the 16th ultimo, in the seventy-first year of his 
age. The deceased Count was a man of considerable learning, and was for a 
long period a correspondent of Goethe. 


The Lords of the Admiralty have granted medals and gratuities to two 
seamen: to John Taylor, captain of forecastle, of the London, for con- 
spicuous gallantry in the trenches before Sebastopol, 18th June 1855—medal 
and gratuity of lo/.; to Joseph Trewavas, ordinary seaman, lent to Beagle 
from the Agamemnon, for gy gallantry at the destruction of the 
ferry of the town of Ghenitchesk, 3d July 1855—medal and gratuity of 5/. 

A letter from St. Petersburg says, that when the disaster of Sebastopol was 
known the populace of St. Petersburg became dreadfully excited, and, meet- 
ing the carriage of the Empress in the streets, followed it on its way to the 
Palace with shouts of *‘ Vengeance for Sebastopol! vengeance for Kornileff! 
vengeance for Nachimoff!”’ 

It is related that at the very moment the French entered the Malakoff a 
Russian General was preparing to distribute crosses of honour. He was made 
prisoner. 

The barque Wester Norrland, Lundholm, sailing under Swedish colours, 
has been seized in the river, on suspicion of being engaged in the Russian 
service. She delivered a cargo of timber in the Commercial Docks, and is 
now detained in the West India Dock. 





The Warsaw Courier relates that a man has been condemned to hard la- 
bour for quitting the Greek Church and joining another Christian sect. 

An event has just transpired at Aivolo, in Ticino, which is little calculated 
to heal the breach between the clergy and a large number of the inhabitants 
of that canton. The Secretary of the Municipality died so suddenly that it 
was impossible to administer to him the sacraments of the dying. The Curé 
refused to bury the deceased; and the Bishop, on appeal, approved his reso- 
lution. Upon this, the Syndic of the place called out the National Guard, 
and with it proceeded to bury his colleague without the ceremonies of the 
church, 

Cholera seems generally on the decline in those parts of the Continent— 
Portugal, Spain, and Italy—where it has been most severely felt. 

A trustworthy friend, who resided lately in Tuscany, informs us that the 
story which has appeared in all the newspapers, that a person had been 
buried alive at Florence, is untrue. The cholera was steadily diminishing 
there on the 26th August; falling from 31 cases and 17 deaths on the 23d, 
to 12 cases and 10 deaths on the 25th. It was then anticipated that the epi- 
demic would have entirely ceased by the end of the month. We learn, on 
the same authority, that the number of cases never exceeded 150 in a day. 

John Grassick Moorhead, Tannadice, died on the 11th of last month, at 
the age of one hundred and two years. He was a native of Deeside, Aber- 
deenshire. 

Crystat Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
October 5th, including season-ticket-holders, 29,504. 


~ POSTSCRIPT. ai. 


The morning journals come laden with speeches from Lord Palmerston, 
Sir Edward Lytton, and Sir Joseph Paxton ; the first perfect of its kind, 
the second very good, the third as good as might be expected. 

The speech of the Premier was delivered yesterday, to the inhabitants 


of Romsey, trom the market-place in that town, in reply to an address of | 


congratulation on our Crimean successes received trom the municipal 
authorities. Lord Palmerston, accompanied by Lady Palmerston, was 


escorted from and to Broadlands by the Mayor and Corporation in pro- | 
cession. His theme was the fall of Sebastopol, and the course of the | 
war. The fall of Sebastopol, he said, “must inspire joy and exultation | 


in the breast of every generous freeman on the surface of the globe.” 
He dilated on the magnitude of the contest,—“ we have been fighting 
the whole military force of the Russian empire”; and we have 
possessed ourselves of the prize for which we have been fight- 
ing,—blood-stained ruins, truly, but containing vast supplies of 
warlike material. Why was that material collected? because the Rus- 
sians felt that this Sebastopol was the stronghold of their power in the 
East; that from that centre was to radiate that intense and extensive 
Power which was to lead them to the conquest of Constantinople, and to 
enable them from that centre of empire to sway in a great degree the des- 
tinies of Europe. He contrasted the evils arising from submission to 
grasping ambition and triumphant violence with the calamities of war; 
and drew a picture of England and France, “ the two greatest nations in 
the world,” forgetting their former rivalry, and uniting to wage war, not 
Wantonly, but for sound political considerations. 
It would ill become any man in the situation which I have the honour 
to hold to talk of the future and to advert to prospective measures; but this 
think I am well warranted in saying, that, viewing the manly and un- 
% spirit that animates the people of this country—viewing the gene- 
Tous support that Parliament has given to the Governnient in every measure 
connected with the prosecution of the war—viewing the perfect good faith 
and undeviating constancy of purpose which animate our great ally the 
mperor of the French—viewing the sympathy which our cause excites 


among every free people and in every free country in the world, and even in | 


a 2 Where mistaken views of their interest, as I think, lead the Govern- 
=“ wey different course—viewing the justice of our cause, which entitles 
in ors for the protection of Providence on our exertions,—I say, in view- 
eatin ‘hese things, I am confident that we may look for such a result of the 

Sst in which we are engaged as may place the future liberties of Europe 





and the main and permanent interests of the countries which are now allied 
upon @ sure, a stable, and a lasting foundation.” 

Sir Edward Lytton found an audience over the dinner-table of the 
Herts Agricultural Society, at the annual meeting held on Thursday at 
Buntingford. His topics were various,—suggestions to the society; the 
bravery of Hertfordshire men in the Crimea ; the necessity for adminis- 
trative reform. Some passages have at this moment a peculiar sig- 
nificance, perhaps, in the present condition of parties. 

“It is not here, and I hope it would not be anywhere, that I would dwell 
on what has been urged, I think, somewhat hastily, in some of the news- 
papers, in mitigation of our joy at the victory for which we have rendered up 
our thanksgivings to the Divine Arbiter of human destinies. It is true that 
| we did not storm the Malakoff, and therefore had not as direct and immedi- 
| ate a share in the taking of Sebastopol as the French—but what then? 
Look at that emblem before you ; it is inscribed with the initials of 
Victoria and Napoleon, surrounded by the same wreath. What does that 
| mean? Why, it means that England and France are a single army, 
| and that the glory of the one is the glory of the other. Do you 
believe there is any Frenchman who would deny us our full share 
of the laurel-tree which took its roots on the hills of Alma, because the 
last gale in the storm of battle drifted its leaves towards the ranks of the 
French? Why, in the next turn of the wind those leaves might be drifted 
| towards us. But, gentlemen, I will never for the paltry purpose of damaging 
| a Government to whom I may have been opposed—no, I never will consent 
to disparage English soldiers; and though I will not, upon imperfect and 
hasty evidence, censure an absent general, for whom, as for all military ap- 
pointments, the Government alone can be held responsible, still, there is one 
useful and most wholesome lesson that ought to be impressed upon our 
minds,—for we Englishmen can bear to be told of our faults, and I have 
always observed through life, that the man who is most painfully sensitive 
to the fear of failure isalways the man most sure of ultimate success.” The 
seceders of last session are of course condemned, and the majority in Parlia- 
ment are praised for deserting them when they deserted * the cause of eternal 
justice.” “ For myself as a Member of Parliament, I say to you, inm 
proud position as ene of the Members for the county of Hertford, that 
never will, either from party motives, or, God forbid, from personal ambition, 
be an instrument to displace any Government which shall seem to me firmly 
and skilfully to maintain the national honour and finally to conclude our 
quarrel. Neither will I, on the other hand, stoop to support any Government 
trom whose feeble or faithless hands the sword would drop paralyzed or the 
olive-branch be dishonoured. But, gentlemen, never let us forget that we 
fight not for dominion nor revenge ; we fight for another and different ob- 
ject—we fight for the tranquillity of Europe, and for its defence. Never, in 
the flush of triumph, or fear of disaster, or heat of contest, let our passions 
blind us to those definite objects, and never let us be content with less. 
Duly mindful of the horrors of carnage, and the iniquity of vengeance, do 
not let us, by demanding more than we are entitled to claim, become the 
scourge of humanity, instead of being, what we now are, its shield and de- 
fence.” 

Sir Joseph Paxton'’s speech was delivered on Wednesday, to his con- 
stituents at Coventry, in public dinner assembled. It amounted to a 
justification of his Parliamentary course; the history of the Army 
Works Corps, gratuitously organized by Sir Joseph; and a pronounce- 
ment against an ignominious peace, and in fayour of extracting an in- 
demnity for the war from Russia. 








The Gazette of last night contains a despatch from General Simpson, 
enclosing lists of the names of those who are mentioned by Sir Colin 
Campbell, Lieutenant-General Markham, and Licutenant-General Cod- 
rington, as distinguished at the taking of Sebastopol. The list, as far as 
regards the Second and Light Divisions, comprises not only officers but 
mauy noncommissioned oftivers and privates. 

The Gazette also contains the following brevet promotions— 

“ Major-General Sir William Eyre, K.C.B., to have the local rank of 
Lieutenant-General in Turkey. Colonel Robert Garrett, of the 46th Foot, 
Brigadier-General in Turkey, to have the local rank of Major-General in 
Turkey. Colonel Frederick Horn, of the 20th Foot, to have the local rank 
of Brigadier-General in Turkey. Captain and Lieutenant-Colonel his Serene 
Highness Prince William Augustus Edward of Saxe Weimar, of the lst or 
Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards, to be one of her Majesty’s Aides-de- 
camp, with the rank of Colonel in the Army.” 





Prince Gortschakoff telegraphs from the Crimea, on the 3d October— 

“ Yesterday the enemy effected a movement against our left flank, and 
then withdrew. Our advanced posts still occupy their former line. Nothing 
has yet been undertaken against the North forts.” 

The Empress of Russia, and the Grand Duchesses and their children 
have returned from Moscow to St. Petersburg. 

It is stated, in advices from Warsaw, dated the 2d instant, that on that 
day Government notices were published, under the signature of the Civil 
Governor, Laszczynski, announcing the abolition of the restrictions on 
the sale of salt, and notifying that purchasers would be permitted to im- 
port any quantity, as might suit their convenience. 

The Austrian Government is said to have proposed these financial mea- 
sures to the National Bank— 

“ The Government cedes to the Bank, as mortgage of its debt, state pro- 

rty to the value of 175 millions, with the revenue and right to sell. The 
National Bank is meanwhile authorized to establish a Mortgage Bank, with 
a capital of twenty millions, and to issue in exchange new shares.” me 

[Some negotiations between the Austrian Government and the Société 
de Crédit Mobilier at Paris had just been broken off; the Government, it 
is understood, declining the terms demanded. ‘The present plan is very 
like a Vienna copy of the Paris organization. ] 

A telegraphic despatch from Hamburg, dated yesterday, states that 
| “the new constitution has been promulgated at Copenhagen. Prince 
Ferdinand, the King’s uncle, having refused his signature, has been dis- 
missed from the chief command of Scland and the islands adjacent.” 





in the Crimea, excites a daily increasing surprise. We hear of a regi- 
ment which has two dépéts, one at home and the other at Malta, and it 
has four field-officers—not one of them with his regiment either in service 
or in dépéts. The extreme youth of some of the officers engaged is 
mentioned as enhancing their heroism—but how is it that respon- 
sible posts are left to juniors? We know that in some cases the senior 
officers are sick—the occasion of their being seized as curious as the na- 
ture of their malady. Rheumatism is a common plea with privates that 
dislike action, and their complaints are severely tested, often with sharp 
blistering; but we heard lately of one officer who came home afflicted 


| 
| The number of officers at home “on leave,” while their regiments are 
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with rheumatism in the spring, and who is still at home, though he is 
well enough to have won a race! One officer in command of a regiment 
was taken ill before an assault, and came home: he is permitted to sell 
out, and the next officer, who led the regiment in the attack, might have 
§ purchased : : 

The question is, how officers holding rank do not fulfil the duties of 
their rank; or how it is that the officers really doing the duty are not in- 
vested with the title? Should not the rule be—serve, or resign ? 

In a separate paper we have noticed certain recent promotions. A cor- 
respondent points out one effect. Lord Combermere and Lord Stratford 
receive an honorary augmentation of title as Marshals: Lord Hardinge, 
being in actual service as Commander-in-chief, has an addition of 7/. a 
day to his pay. 

“ Jacob Omnium” is vigorously handling, in the columns of the Times, 
the unpleasant subject of our system of military appointments and their 


”? 


present failure under trial. This morning he analyzes the working of a 


general order issued by the Horse Guards in September last, laying down 
the rule, that six months’ service in the field, or a wound, shall render 
the holder of a Lieutenant’s commission of twelve months’ date eligible 
for a captaincy. The working of this order is illustrated by a case, 
showing how much responsibility may be thrown upon an utterly inex- 
perienced boy from school. 


The second number of the new quarterly, the Vational Review, contains 
an article—“ The Statesmen of the Day ’’—which settles the question 
touching the unaccountable aberration of Lord John Russell in the busi- 


ness of his Vienna mission and his subsequent explanation in Parliament, | 


and indeed places him in a position very painful to his friends if not to 
himself. What induced Lord John to make that strange exculpatory 
speech ? what induced him to resign ? 

“The case, we believe, was simply and concisely this. At Vienna, Lord 
John appears to have been alarmed or cajoled by Count Buol into an approval 
of certain proposals, which his instructions did not warrant and his colleagues 
did not agree to. Ie came home, prepared to recommend these proposals to 
the Cabinet, as what France would accept, what Russia would probably ac- 
cede to, and what, if she did not accede to, would induce Austria immediately 
to declare war against her. But before these proposals could become the 
topic of formal consideration, the Government was o/fcied/y informed—first, 
that France would not accept them; secondly, that Russia would probably 
reject them; and thirdly, that this rejection would ot induce Austria to 
declare war against her. The proposals, therefore, at once fell to the ground, 
with the removal of all the motives for entertaining them. They ceased to 
be a matter even for consideration, much less for difference ; and there being, 
therefore, no dissension in the Cabinet, there could be no reason for Lord 
John’s even contemplating a resignation. 

** Why, with so good a case, he should have made so bad and so irrelevant 
adefence, time alone can clear up. At present, the only certain conclusion is, 
that no explanation of his marvellous misstatement can be imagined which 
harmonizes at once with the assumption of unclouded judgment and un- 
stained veracity.” 

This, however, is only one point in an article displaying unusual power 
of analysis, eloquence, and compact reasoning. Lord John’s whole ca- 
reer is portrayed in a few masterly sentences. IIe is represented as cre- 


ditably acquitting himself while in Whig leading-strings ; running wild, | 


succumbing to sinister influences, committing blunder on blunder, when 
released from the nursing of tradition and compelled to act for himself. 
“His carecr of late has been both painful and perplexing: either he is 
not the man he was, or he never was the man we thought him.” His 
escapades as Prime Minister,—the Durham letter business; the mode of 
ejecting Lord Palmerston from the Cabinet in December 1851, and, still 
worse, the mode of vindicating that conduct ; the line he took in Opposition 
when Lord Derby came in; his behaviour under Lord Aberdeen, and sudden 
desertion of his colleagues; and finally the Vienna mission and its dis- 
astrous Parliamentary consequences,—the scalpel of the writer judicially, 
if we may be allowed the term to characterize the gravity of the anatomi- 
zation, lays all these bare. But Lord John does not stand alone. The 
writer analyzes the characters of the Peace statesmen—Earl Grey, Mr. 
Cobden, Mr. Bright, all carefully, considerately drawn ; the seceders—Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Sir James Graham ; the Duke of New- 
castle ; disposing of Graham ina summary conviction; placing Mr. Her- 
bert and the Duke together, as statesmen available for the future, but 
scarcely doing justice to the manly position of the Duke; and drawing 


Gladstone with a masterly pen, as the first man in the House of Com- | 


mons, full of knowledge, thoroughly trained, of the highest morale, and 
of immense practical ability, but marred by a morbid conscientiousness, 
a subtilty cheating its possessor into crooked paths, having an intellect 
which may think out what is right and wise but not an instinctive per- 


ception of rightnessand wisdom. The whole article, written by one who | 


is thoroughly “ up” in his subject, deserves careful reading. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcHanGe, FripAyY AFTERNOON. 

The Bank of France have notified an increase in their rate of discount from 
4 to 5 per cent, and have determined on limiting their accommodation to 
bills of 75 days. The Bank of England yesterday raised their rate to 5} per 
cent: a measure which it was thouzht at first would have been averted con- 
sidering the rapidity with which previous additions to the rate have been fol- 
lowed up; but latterly, contrary impressions were conveyed through some 
heavy sales of Stock, supposed to have been effected for the Bank, and a re- 
port that a third contract had been arranged to supply the Bank of France with 
gold. The sum originally agreed upon was 3,000,000/. ; and was followed by 
an additional purchase of 1,000,000/., the remittance of which is nearly com- 
pleted. The advance in the rate of discount by the Bank of England caused 
great dissatisfaction yesterday among the bankers and others, as there had been 
adiminished demand for money in the Stock Exchange and out of doors ; 
and whilst it adds to the uncertainty of the future, it is injurious to trade. 
The discount-houses were again surprised, and deferred the publication of 
their terms for money at call. The French rate of exchange continues 
steady. Our Funds have exhibited considerable heaviness, and the operators 
for a full have been very active. On Wednesday the failure of Messrs. De 
Lisle and Co., although unconnected with the present position of the money- 
market, produced an unfavourable effect. Consols have been 1} lower this 
week, including a depression of $ per cent: yesterday, at the termination of 
the Bank meeting, they were done as low as 874, but subsequently rallied }. 
Today they have been unsettled, and have ranged from 87} to 3, closing at 
87%} for Money and Account. The public have been steady buyers on 
several occasions during the week. Exchequer Bills have declined 2s., and 
India Stock 2 per cent. The French Funds have fallen to about the same 
extent as ourown. The average amount of bullion in both departments of 
the Bank of England for the month ending the let of September was 





15,719,344/. ; a decrease of 928,199/. compared with the preceding month, 
but an increase of 2,152,617/. in comparison with the same time last year, 

The Corn-market has been again dull. The accounts from New York 
mention that the exports of grain would materially lessen the future remit. 
tances of specie : the amount brought by the last packet was only 3000/., 
but a larger sum is expected by the next steamer : 274,000/. has arrived from 
the West Indies. The shipments of specie to India and China are increasing, 
this week they amount to 505,859/. 

The West-end branch of the Bank of England at Uxbridge House, Bur. 
lington Gardens, was opened on Monday, under the management of Mr, (, 
Tindal. 

in the Foreign Market, there has been renewed weakness. Turkish Stock 
has fallen about 3 per cent, and the Scrip 1; Peruvian 1, Brazilian and 
Danish Three per Cents }. The Committee of Spanish American Bond- 
holders have received from Guayaquil the first remittance of 3967/. 14s, on 
account of the debt of Ecuador. 

Railways exhibited a tendency to improvement during the first portion of 
the week, partly through an increase of traftic on some of the leading lines, 
On Wednesday, London and North-Western reached 92} }. Yesterday, the 
advance in the Bank rate of discount and depression in Consols led to seve. 
ral sales, and there was a fall of 1/. to 15s. in several instances. Today they 
have slightly rallied. The French descriptions, compared with last week, 
are from 5s, to 10s, lower. 





Saturpay, TWELve o’CLock, 
The bullion return by the Bank of England shows a decrease of 329,679/., 
| which is a less reduction than was expected; notwithstanding which Con- 
| sols are } lower, being now 874 } for both Money and Account. Exchequer 
Bills 52 discount. In Foreign Stocks no change has taken place; Turkish 
Stock is 83 }, and the Four per Cent Scrip 23 § discount. In Railways there 
is a dull market—London, Brighton, and South Coast, 95 ; Great Western, 
55; Lancashire and Yorkshire 75 §; London and North-Western, 91}. 
Sarurpay, One o’Ciock, 

The English Funds have been } lower since the morning, but have re- 
covered. Consols have been done at 87, and leave off 874 { for Money and 
Account. Exchequer Bills 51 discount. In Foreign Stocks, Turkish is 
i lower; the bargains have been at 823 34 22 34; the Scrip has been done 
at 2} 3 { discount. Buenos Ayres 53{; Ecuador 4} £. 

In Railways there is no fresh feature—Aberdeen, 23}; Caledonian, 58}; 
Eastern Counties, 9}; Great Northern, 85}; Great Western, 54} ; Laneca- 
shire and Yorkshire, 754; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 95 ; London 
and North-Western, 913; London and South-Western, 82}; Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 22}; Midland, 644; Midland, Birmingham, and 
Dirby, 37; North British, 253 ; North-Eastern—Berwick, 68); Ditto Ex. 
tension, 11]; Ditto Leeds, 12; Ditto York, 45}; Shropshire Union, 41; 
South-Eastern, 563; South Wales, 31; Hull aud Selby, 102; Northern 
and Eastern 5 per Cent, 57}. Preference Shares—Great Western Con- 
vertible and Redeemable 4} per Cent, 96; Ditto Irredeemable 4 per Cent, 
86; Midland Preference 4} per Cent, } dis.; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 8; 
Dutch Rhenish, 103; Eastern of France, 343; Great Western of Canada, 
24; Great Luxembourg Constituted Shares, 33; Namur and Liege, 4; 
Northern of France, 33}; Paris and Lyons, 43; Paris and Orleans, 45; 
West Flanders 5} per Cent Preference, 82; Zealand, 18}. _Mines—Santiago 
de Cuba, 4; Waller, $. Joint Stock Banks—Australasia, 85; City, 53; Eng- 
lish, Scottish, and Australian Chartered, 16} ; London and Westminster, 47}; 
Oriental Bank Corporation, 41. Miscellancous—Canada Government 6 per 
Cent January and July, 110; Crystal Palace, 2}. 


3 per Cent Consols ......... 874 Danish 3 per Cents ......... 81 4dexd, 

| Ditto for Account .......... 878 Dutch 24 per Cents ........ 64 6 

| 8 per Cent Reduced ........ shut Ditto 4 per Cents........... 93 5 exd, 
New 3 per Cents .......0565 shut | Mexican 3 per Cents ....... 21} j 
Long Aunuities .........+6. shut Peruvian 44 per Cents...... 746 
Bank Stock .....sccceseeeee shut Ditto 3 per Cents .......... 54 Gexd, 

| Exchequer Bills...........- 5 ldis. | Portuguese 4 perCents..... 43 5 

ea eee 226 8 Russian 5 per Cents ....... 97 9 

; Austrian 5 per Cents........ 80 2 Ditto 44 per Cents ......... 85 8 

| Brazilian 5 per Cents ..... 98 100exd., Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 37} 8} 

| Belgian 44 per Cents........ 94 6 Ditto Deferred ............+ i9} ? 

| Chilian 6 per Cents ...... 99 l0lexd.| Sardinian 5 per Cents....... 835 

| Danish 5 per Cents ........ . Wis Swedish 4 per Cents........ $7 90 


The firm of De Lisle, Janvrin, and De Lisle, bankers and merchants, one 

of the oldest and most respectable houses in the City, suspended payment on 

| Wednesday morning. Their liabilities are estimated at between 300,000/. 
| and 400,0007. To meet these, they had available assets to the amount of 

100,000/., and they might have obtained accommodation to any amount; 
| but, learning that a Quebec house largely indebted to them could not fulfil 
| its engagements, they issued a circular announcing that they had stopped 
| payment, in order to secure at once as much as possible to their creditors. 
The liquidation will not, it is believed, be disastrous, as there are good 
grounds for anticipating a large dividend. 

It is remarked that the export trade of Paris has revived from its long 
stagnation ; orders coming in from the United States, and Germany, the 
latter supposed to be for Russia. The price of corn also fell nearly nine 
| frances per sack on Saturday. 
| The Belfast Mereury insists that the harvest in Ulster has surpassed every 
| harvest in that district for the last thirty years. 
| Advices from Riga to the 27th September mention an extraordinary de- 

mand for corn. Nothing was bought on speculation on the spot, but all for 
real want in the provinces. 

The Barbadians were anticipating, at the date of the latest advices, “the 
largest harvest ever made in the island.” 


Che Cheatres. 

With nothing else to occupy their attention, the playgoers of London are 
at full liberty to direct their minds to the anticipation of the wondrous 
Egyptian drama, Nitocris, that is to inaugurate the Drury Lane season 0B 
Monday next; and to contemplate the hieroglyphic placards, that, mys- 
teriously proclaiming the coming spectacle, are as alluring as they are 
enigmatical. Professor Anderson and Nitocris divide the walls of the 
Metropolis between them. 








PanIsIAN THEATRICALS. eo. 

The Italian Opera opened for the season on Tuesday, with Mose in Egitéo ; 
in which three new artists, MM. Angelini, Everardi, and Carrion, made 
a successful début. ’ 

At the Académie, the Duke of Saxe Gotha’s opera, Santa Chiara, was pro- 
duced on Thursday the 27th September, in presence of the Emperor andthe 
Ducal composer. The plot is based on the supposition that the — 
Charlotte, wife to Alexis, the unfortunate son of Peter the Great, did - 
die at the time recorded by history, but eluded her enemies by means of 8 
narcotic, and settled in a Neapolitan village as a rural benefactress, re 
ized by a grateful population. The German libretto is from the pen 
Madame Birch-Pfeiffer. 
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THE REVENUE. 
J. The following is an Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of the 
"United Kingdom, in the undermentioned periods, ended September 30, 
1855, compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding year. 





QUARTERS ENDED 






























3ist Dec. | 3lst March | 20th June 30th Sept. 

1854. 1855. 1855. 1555. 

£ £ | | 
seccccecccenseoce 5,699,967 4,728,111 5,465,466 

OTS «cee nereeee y woe , ’ 4, 
— 4,391,582 2,758,465 4,613,568 776 
Stamps 1,786,769 1,865,314 1,828,300 | 1,604,165 
Taxes - 5 1,270,408 216,854 | 1,316,400 | 111,374 
Property Tax 826,589 5,906,637 2,177,889 4,538,646 
POSt-OMICE «eee eeeeeereeeeeee ‘a 277,234 F 300,287 | 261,787 

wn Lands / 63,0 | 6,5 
juiscellancous éiuns 178,177 325,772 | 188,557 
Totals .4 cccccereveeeveeece eeteeee 14,510,726 16,114,665 | 16,079,662 17,431,465 





QUARTERS ENDED 





Bist Dec. | 31st March | 30th June | 30th Sept. 
1853. 1854. | = 1854. 1854. 











£ £ £ | £ 
5,333,969 4,411,766 5,221,445 5,349,251 
4,234,431 2,319,101 | 3,978,299 5,212,782 
1,782,058 1,721,152 1,773,358 1,707,509 
1,395,797 109,095 1,515,304 133,577 
425,615 2,018,588 1,976,355 2,545,056 
-office ... 335,000 303,900 384,000 343,000 
| nae Lends 130,000 { 65,000 65, 00 61,572 
Miscellaneous 340,996 | 284,742 160,326 | 154,594 








13,977,866 | 11,232,443 | 15,074,087 | 15,507,341 

























Totals .rcccccscecseses eeeveerers 

Year ended | Year ended 
3uth Sept. 30th Sept. 

1855. 1854. 

£ £ 

. 21,607,218 20,316,431 
i 16,710,391 15,744,613 
Stamps. . 7,084,548 6,984,076 
TAKS . oc cc ccceceee scenes eeeeeeeee ee eereeeeseeeeeeeeraeeeees 2,915,036 aes 

etter BO cocccsccccecccccceescccocecocsceusces ecveee 13,449,761 965, 
— » Sapte 1,158,181 1,365,000 
Crown Lands ... 275,516 321,572 
Miscellaneous .. 935,867 940,658 
Totals.....+ PTUTTTTITITIT TL 64,136,518 55,791,737 








II. Increase and Decrease in the Quarter and Year ended September 30, 
1855, and in the Six Months of the Financial Year ended September 30, 
1855, as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding year. 





QUARTER ENDED 















































Sept. 30, 1855. 
| Increase. | Decrease. 
| £ £ 
CUBAOMAS ccccccccesvccccoscvcsce eoesece soecccecccesececces seece 364,423 —_— 
SE cccapeghenecdenncecbacceneaenns cedeeesoneceunceueteesrsss | — 266,006 
i incdscnknsa tienen vcenehonenisasiessbhentapeuvasatidrhenss | _ 103,344 
PD cai shnednenedecetunendsnewhse peuteneeevetsedetubnsnsexeave | — 22,203 
Property Tax 1,993,590 — 
Post-oftice | — $1,243 
Crown Lands . ool 4,944 —_ 
Miscellaneous oll 33,963 — 
i iaieis<accaineasadeaacinchiieipaecdeinins hiceaiagniaatanntel | 2,396,920 472,796 
£1,924,124 
Net Increase. 
MALF-YEAR ENDED YEAR ENDED 
Sept. 30, 1855. Sept. 30, 1855. 
} Increase. | Decrease. Increase. | Decrease. 
} £ £ 
SS. . dacecwkiecanss dcuncecsanten 608,444 — 1,290,787 — 
Excise ... . . ee 369,263 | -- 965,778 —_— 
Stamps... —_— 48,402 100,472 a 
SR keen oni = | 221,107 — 238,737 
Property Tax 2,195,124 — 6,484,147 | — 
Post-office .... — | 175,976 — | 206,819 
OD i cnngn cede seeenaeddenbec j 2,944 | _ —_ 46,056 
NT cccsncecesenscecavesesce ' 199,409 | —_— —_ 4,791 
| } 
Dotals ..cccccecccccvcccsocccsccecee 3,375,184 445,485 8,541,184 | 496,403 
ss 
£2,929,699 £8,344,781 


Net Increase. Net Increase. 


MII. An Account showing the Net Revenue and other Receipts of the Quarter 
ended the 30th of September 1855; the Application of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the 
Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Surplus balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, for the Quarter £ 
ended June 30, 1855, viz.— 
GOONS BENNER 000. cccccecscccescescccocccccosessccsccesocooese —_ 
PE bb idbnieasouensencceussebestécneseneneiessonrenseesenh £390,907 
— 390,907 


Net Income received in the Quarter ended September 30, 1855, as shown in Ac- 
count] ........ Penne ee eee eee eee e ee ee eee ee EEE eee ee ee ere eEe sees neeeeeeenees 17,431,465 
Amount received in the Quarter ended September 30, 1855, in part of Loan of 











STII inind i seteembnintienenuicietmaketementnitinn | terenanae“wiabmenaniebinnnnte 5,668,000 
Amount of Exchequer Bills (Supply) issued in the Quarter ending September 
30, 1855, to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, to 
redeem Ways and Means Bills held by them,..........++s-ceceeeseeceeeeeevees 2,700,000 
Amount received in the Quarter ending September 20, 1855, in repayment of 
INNS Se DNS Weel, Bits os.ccccssnccccesesseneceveesseesesess 209,444 
26,399,516 
Balance, being the Deficiency on the 30th September 1855, upon the Charge of “—r 
the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends and other 
Charges payable in the Quarter to December 31, 1855, and for which Ex- 
chequer Bills (Deticiency) will be issued in that Quarter .........eesceeeeeees . 853,442 





Amount applied out of the net income for the Quarter ended September 30, 1855, to £ 
redemption of Exchequer Bills (Deticiency) for the Quarter ended June 30,1855 3,306,433 
Amount applied to redemption of Ways and Means Bills issued in the Quarter 











yentet PIED, suds: cnbupentasy webumnaneniens Coerereocccccccecccecsooccccs 1,740,000 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW OPPOSITION. 

Ir the announcement that there is to be no session of Parliament 
before Christmas is a disappointment to the promoters of a new 
Opposition, it will give them more time to rehearse their parts 
and to organize their forces. The character of the campaign, which 
is to be opened under fresh auspices and on fresh bases, is already 
indicated in the concurrent testimony of declarations by public 
men, as well as in those understandings in society which fill up the 
intervals and so complete the programme. The prospect is, that 
with the continuance of the war, there must be increased as 
well as continued taxation, increased difficulties, aggravated 
by suffering trade and weariness of spirit; and already com- 
binations are formed to take advantage of the opportunities 
thus afforded to the adversaries of Ministers. Here ‘is the 
starting-point—difliculties arising out of the war, and a defeat 
of Ministers for party objects by opposing them on the war. 
Mr. Disraeli’s adherents demand the ihe of the contest; Mr. 
Bright opens an agitation against it, forebodes disaster, and in- 
forms the people that already they have expended in hostilities 
the amount of a year’s house-rent. Rumours that were idle once 
begin now to wear an appearance of verisimilitude. Those who 
perform the work of collecting the suffrages of a party in posse 
now represent, that every object for which the war has been un- 
dertaken has been attained. Turkey is admitted into the Euro- 
pean system ; the Greek subjects of the Porte, and the Principali- 
ties, have been removed from the guardianship of Russia; the free 
navigation of the Danube is placed under the superintendence of 
Europe; the supremacy of Russia in the Black Sea is destroyed. 
For what object, then, they ask, can the war be continued ? Its 
purpose is changing, and “the country needs the guidance of its 
natural leaders.” Who the “natural leaders” are, we are not in- 
formed, unless they are “ the Country party ” headed by “ the near 
neighbor” of Gampden, and asiiowu vy wuv80 aw poeneen wo 
represent the commercial provinces. Russia already has an organ 
in Belgium ; Mr. Bright’s own Manchester journal hastens to hold 
out the hand of fellowship to a London journal which is supposed 
to represent Mr. Disraeli; and it isreported that means can easil 
be found—even from St. Petersburg direct—to extend the poem 
ism of the contemplated Opposition. 

It is true that the war has changed its character, but not in the 
sense asserted by those who, overtly or covertly, opposed it 
from the first. The “four points,” the guarantees which Russia 
refused to concede, have been taken; but those terms were 
not framed for their own sake: they were framed as securi- 
ties to Europe against the future encroachments of a rapacious 
Power; and we have as yet no effectual guarantees to insure the 
Eastern frontier of Europe against that Power, which manifests 
an indomitable spirit as much in defeat as it did in the successful 
course of its diplomacy before detection. The war has changed in 
its immediate direction during a contest kept up for the purpose of 
bringing Russia under control, that object being still unattained. 

It follows, however, that from the mere lapse of time, the mo- 
tives that induced the people to enter into the contest will be 
modified. Some will rejoice in any new purpose that may be in- 
volved in the extension; others may fear. Some may hope that 
“the nationalities” will have an opportunity; others will dislike 
any such opportunity. Some will grow weary of perseverance, 
simply because they like change ; others will see the commercial 
force of Mr. Bright’s objection, and will object to pay rent for the 
Crimea and its present lodgers. Many have 2 conscientious ob- 
jection to war, and must be always available for opposing it; more 
will be glad of any opportunity for reinforcing the party against 
the Ministers in possession. The fact that the passive and re- 
treating policy, which Russia has pursued as much in the confer- 
ence as in the field, frustrates any endeavour to fix upon a definite 
object which can be the gage to fight for, adds another difliculty 
to the position of Ministers. 

Whenever the war may approach a conclusion, by whatsoever 
advances on either side, or whatsoever mediation, terms must be 
proposed; and it is upon those terms that the Parliamentary con- 
flict will arise. If Ministers propose to accept conditions beneath 
what the country now expects, then the contest will stand exposed 
as a mockery, and the Government of the day must accept cen- 
sure and expulsion from office. If the conditions are too hard, 
Ministers will be called “unreasonable,” and the Opposition will 
appeal to Englishmen and Christians upon the waste of taxes and 
bloodshed. Either way, in the natural course of things, the op- 
portunity must come: parties differing from Ministers will find 
themselves acting together; and the calculation is, that the parties 
thus brought together will become accustomed to cobperation— 
will grow strong and victorious—and when their leader is “ sent 
for,” will constitute the Ministerial party of that proximate future. 
Already the head of that Ministry is nominated, and of course it is 
Mr. Gladstone. em E 
The success of any Opposition will depend upon the Ministers in 
office. If they are faithful to the broad principles upon which the 
war has hitherto been conducted, their position will be impreg- 
nable. No large class in the country shows at present any dispo- 
sition to be wearied by the continuance of the contest, or to be 
diverted from that substantial object which so remarkably eludes 
a diplomatic definition, but which is so perfectly intelligible to the 
whole body of the English people. That practical community, in- 








deed, is not disposed, on this occasion any more than on others, to 
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go into niceties. The public has left the matter almost entirely to 
Ministers, content since the Cabinet has persevered in the avowed 
intention of reducing Russia to submission, and terminating her 
encroachments and preponderance in Europe. On the occasion of 
no previous European contest has the public of this country so per- 
fectly understood the grounds and general course of the war. If 
Ministers, therefore, possess the ability to construct terms which 
shall be suitable to the relative state of the belligerent parties 
at the time—if they can prove that those terms are not unreason- 
able, and are calculated to attain the general objects which we 
have all along had in view—and if the case be presented with 
candour to the public—then there can be no question as to 
the amount of support which Members of Parliament will be 
compelled to give to the Ministry of the nation. Should Ministers, 
on the contrary, either be diverted into any indirect purpose for 


very same forests being from 20 to 30 per cent cheaper at Kher. 
son than at Riga. The Great Russians have availed themselves 
largely of the water-ways of the Don and Volga, and Rostof has 
become an emporium of the trade in the Sea of Azoff and the 
South-eastern portion of the empire. The Southern Russians haye 
learned to value human life, because they have begun to recognize 
labour as the greatest factor in production. The breeding of sheep, of 
horses, of cattle, is a special study ; and even the reclaiming of the 
steppes has not been lost sight of by energetic speculators. But 
| all this burst of prosperity, which opens up endless perspec- 
| tives of wealth, is dependent for its vitality on possession of the 

sea. Deprive the Southern Russians of the Crimea, and you de- 
| prive them of the gates of the Sea of Azoff; you deprive them of the 
| commerce of the Crimea, and place a check on the growth of 
| Odessa itself. What says Haxthausen? He describes the Black 





foreign or dynastic interests—should they betray the confidence of | Sea as “the sole natural outlet” for the whole of the country the 


the public, and endeavor to dress up a case, disguising real merits | 


in some showy pretence—or should they in any way exhibit mis- 
trust of those whom they expect to trust them—their weakness 
will constitute the strength of the Opposition, and the Parlia- 
mentary contest must be determined in the usual way. 

It is plain that any Government will have hard work before it. 
The public, which is now insisting upon an energetic prosecution 
of the war, will, as we know from the past, be open to irritation 
under the pressure of taxes; and sheuld there be anything of the 
nature of a City panic, obstructions to the movements of trade 
might call forth all the angry spirits that belong to such a state 
of things. The Opposition now in course of self-construction fore- 
sees the opportunities, and will be prepared to use them with all 
the energy that party hopes, genuine bigotry, and the excitement 
of conflict can call forth, We know the ability that exists in the 
House of Commons, and we know that ability has hitherto been 
denied anything like the opportunities which would then present 
themselves. But although the Opposition could damage the 
Mipistry, there is nothing in prospect which can promise any suc- 
cess for that which is to be factitiously got up. Mr. Bright may 
be prepared to advertise Mr. Disraeli, as the Minister who “ would 
have” continued a course of economical reform; but is it possible 
that Mr. Disraeli, in all things so devoted to our established in- 
stitutions, could act through an entire week with the political 
as well as religious dissenter Mr. Bright? Is it possible that Mr. 
Gladstone could subdue the repugnances that have prevented him 


rivers of which flow into that sea. “So long as Russia was not in 
| possession of the steppes and of the shores of the Black Sea, it was 
impossible for these tine countries to prosper; they must, if we 
may use the expression, stifle in their own fatness. Accordingly, 
it is-only since Russia has come into uncontested possession of her 
Southern coasts that the culture and population of the countries in 

uestion have begun to make evident progress.” “The whole of 
the Southern portion of Russia,” says M. Tegoborski, “has a great 
future before it.” In the development of that future the Crimea 
must play an important part; and think you the Russians will not 
tight hard for the citadel of the Black Sea, the warden of the Sea 
of Azoft, and the enemy or protector of Odessa ? 

And if the Crimea plays this part in commerce, how much 
greater is its military importance to the enemy. Without the 
Crimea, Russia can obtain no permanent dominion in the East. 
Sebastopol, at once a naval and a military station, gave her full 
control over the Black Sea and the Danube—gave her a fulcrum 
on which to rest the lever intended to work the overthrow of the 
Turkish empire. From Sebastopol the enemy spread his troops 
along the Abasian coast, and built, armed, and garrisoned his forts 
there, while he victualled them from the Sea of Azoff. From Se- 
bastopol Russia covered one flank of her Transcaucasidn army, 
and thus cut off the brave Circassians from the sea and drew the 
circle closer and closer round them on land. How much depended 
upon holding the sea and Sebastopol, is evident from the fact that, 
since the war began, the enemy has not only sacrificed a whole 





from acting with Mr. Disraeli, or give to that astute person his | fleet and three armies in their defence, but he has been compelled 
revenge for being shown up as a financial schemer? The party | to abandon the Abasian and Circassian forts, and has been pre- 


confesses that it cannot furnish, out of its Manchester section, 
or its Country section, a leader suited to the country. Its con- 
fession is uttered in nominating Mr. Gladstone. 
super-refinements which have led Mr. Gladstone away from his 
connexion with the distinguished statesmen of the late Ca- 


| paign. 
But the very | the vast expansion of her power there—an arch stretching from 


| 


cluded from overrunning Turkish Armenia in one brilliant cam- 
In fact, the prosperity of Russia in the South, and 


Gumri to Ismail—depend upon the maintenance of Sebastopol, and 
with it the uncontested dominion of the Euxine. That dominion 


binet, would utterly preclude him from uniting with the lower | has been contested, and overthrown; the hand with which she 


class of persons who now presume his acceptance of the leader- 
ship. In short, the Cabinet of the new Opposition is impossible, 
and the Opposition itself stands confessed as a humbug. 
peat, the present Cabinet may so act as to enable the Opposition to 
succeed during the destructive stage of breaking up a Govern- 
ment. Disasters abroad, stoppage of trade at home, increase of 
taxes, may make the country support any men in Parliament who 
ean call the actual Ministers to account. But we already foresee, 
that the popular indignation would take the turn of denouncing 
the mismanagement, not of accepting a disgraceful peace. The 
public would call not for a Disraeli-Gladstone-Bright Cabinet to 
capitulate with Russia, but for a more energetic Ministry, who 
could use the public money to better purpose, and fight through to 
a peace, honourable, safe, and useful. 


THE TRUE GUARANTEE, 

Ara time when our advanced and popular politicians have re- 
solved, to their own satisfaction, that the Crimea shall never again 
be Russian, it may be as well to remind them that we have not yet 
got the Crimea; and that the question of keeping may as well be 
adjourned until the question of possessing is finally settled. There 
are many and powerful reasons why the Crimea should cease to be 
Russian, but there are reasons equally strong why Russia should 
hold it to the last gasp. It may be that we are destined to con- 
quer the Crimea, but certainly Russia is destined to defend it. The 
trial will be one of stamina, and in such a trial 4 priori reasoning 
would give the victory to the Allies; but let us win it, before we 
set apart a day of thanksgiving for our success and cast lots with 
our allies for the spoil. 

The present war in all likelihood sprang from two sourees, which 
act and react on each other,—the military ambition of an aggres- 
sive dynasty, and the unconsciously aggressive instinets of the 
Sclavonian people. There is a double reason why the Crimea is 
essential to the full development of Southern Russia,—it is the key 
of her military power, and of her commercial prosperity. 

All the modern authorities agree in describing the great and the 
recent growth of commerce and production in Southern Russia. 
Constant and close attention has been paid to the progress of these 





countries by the Government, and careful surveys have been made | The British Army in the Crimea had fairly won its 
of the productive forces of the whole region; the very kinds of | great victory after the heroic efforts of a year’s warfare. 


soil have been classified, from the Caspian to the frontiers of old 
Poland. The natural wants of the people led them to seck the 


sea, and the acquisition of these outlets has been followed by the | that whatever may be the honours due to the Comm 
sudden growth to which we allude. The grain of ancient Poland | they are not those of a Field-Marshal. The Mini 


finds its way to Odessa; the timber-market of Riga, it is found, 


| 





can be more profitably established at Kherson; timber from the | they could not give him the reward prompt 


prepared to strike deadly blows at Turkey, feed and sustain her 
distant troops, crush Circassia on one side and lord it over the Prin- 


We re- | cipalities on the other, has been lopped off. But it is impossible 


to conceive that she will not do her utmost to win back her 
vantage-ground, to recover the key of her position in the South. 
In fighting for the Crimea, she fights for her naval, military, and 
commercial supremacy ; she fights for her pocket and her prestige; 
and she will tight to the last. 

But it is precisely because the Crimea is of so great a value to 
Russia, as the point d’appui in her system of Eastern conquest 
and commercial development, that it constitutes the true guarantee, 
the best security, against Russian encroachment. And it must be 
conquered at all cost, or the war will be utterly useless. 





THE ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


Ten days ago, the British Army laboured under a deplorable want 
of Field-Marshals. There were two on the list, but neither of 
them had ever commanded an army; they had, in fact, attained 
their high rank because one was the husband of a former heir te 
England’s crown, and the other the husband of the lady who wears 
that crown. Traditional usages handed them the baton; tradi- 
tional usages dictated its aeceptance ; and they are in no way re 
sponsible for the customs of a nation that honours royal blood 
with high military rank. But it is a curious fact, that while the 
Emperor of the French is only a General of Division, and probably 
not incompetent to command a division, the Prince Consort ol 
England is a Field-Marshal, with no pretensions to command avy 
armies, except those of Messieurs Fox, Henderson, aad Paxton. 
This is no reproach to Priace Albert, who has ever modestly 
borne his military honours; it is simply an illustration of our 
system. 

About a month ago, the Russians left behind them the bloody 
ruins of Sebastopol; and the British Goverumeut felt an umme- 
diate want of Field-Marshals. Not because they were dissatisfied 
with Lieutenant-General Simpson? It could not bave been that 
the failure at the Redan made them conscious that the Bri 


Army lacked a Field-Marshal? Yet their conduct is ambiguous. 
share in 2 
There was 


Lieutenant-General Simpson at its head—the very Field-Marshal 
required, one would think. But it is not so; for ever body feels, 
er-in- ’ 

were ip 3 


dilemma. They could not well pass over the Comman er-in-chief; 
ly bestowed on the 
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hero of Inkerman. Under these circumstances how do they act? | 
They dig up three gallant old warriors, three fossil specimens of 
the war of giants; they hand the baton, not to the new heroes, for 
there are none, it seems, but to the veterans of the Peninsular 
war. As if a modern dramatist, having produced an “ Elizabeth- | 
able” tragedy, mediocre, but passable, and there being a demand | 
for theatricals, the Shakspere Society, instead of deereeing him the 
laurel, should give the bust of the bard of Avon a new coat of | 
int! 
P Certainly we do not grudge these noble old soldiers their hard- 
won honours; we are glad to see them distinguished. Everybody 
knows how Hardinge won the battle of Albuera, and “ stood trium- 
phant on the fatal hill,” how he fought his way through the Penin- 
sula, and how he behaved on the Sutlej a few years ago. We have 
all heard of the exploits of Sir Stapleton Cotton, notably at Sala- 
manca; and the oe and valleys of the Pyrenees will ever recall 
the name of Byng. But the question is, why at this juncture 
Lord Combermere, the Earl of Strafford, and Lord Hardinge, are 
made Field-Marshals >—when we all know, not to speak it pro- | 
fanely, that they are less fitted to fill the post of Marshals in 
the field than to figure as admirable specimens of Marshals in a | 
British Walhalla. It may, indeed, be as well to give high ravk to 
Lord Hardinge—if it be necessary to retain him in office as Com- | 
mander-in-chief—simply because he is the head of the Army, and 
should have higher oa than those who serve under him. But in 
the cases of the other two distinguished officers, there is not a 
shadow of a reason for conferring a. baton on them, that did not 
exist any time these thirty years, 

It is true that some promotions were unavoidable after the cap- 
tare of Sebastopol. In due course, the chaplets of victory should 
have fallen on the brows of Lieutenant-General Simpson, Major- 
General Codrington, and Major-General Markham, while Colonel | 
Windham would only figure as an exceptional appendix. But 
“Lieutenant-General James Simpson”—we quote the Gazette— 
“commander of her Majesty’s forces during the late arduous and 
finally successful operations which have led to the fall of Sebas- 
topol,” is promoted to the rank of General; Major-Generals Codring- 
ton and Markham are—as they were; and with a flying leap the 
Royal favour alights upon “ Charles Ash Windham,” distinguished 
at Inkerman, and the hero of the attack on the Redan. Thus, 
while Pétissier, the fighting man, becomes a Field-Marshal, the 
British batons go to three veterans whose swords, with one ex- 
ception, have not been drawn for forty years; the General of our 
fighting army only gets a “ step”; two of the most promising di- 
visional commanders are not mentioned by their General, and are 
consequently unnoticed by their Queen; and that promotion 
which is a real distinction is entirely fortuitous, falling to the lot | 
of the only Brigadier who lived through the Russian fire. Can 
anybody unriddle these riddles ? 

What is the real want made apparent by the event of the Sth 
September? Not that the British Army-list wants three Field- 
Marshals, but that the British Army wants one. It is not the 
high-sounding title, it is the thing itself which is so ardently de- 
sired. Give away the titles, if etiquette demands that they should 
be given, but find the man, whatever you do. Seek him out, whe- 
ther he be Sergeant, or Colonel, or Major-General; and when you 
haye caught him, give him any title you choose, but give him the 
supreme command of the British Army in the field, whatever else 
youdo. Depend upon it, the question of questions for the British 
nation is not one of names, but things; and the British Govern- 
ment will do well to sit in council, not to decide on a graceful 
distribution of honours, but to deliberate on the selection of the fit 
man. 





SCHOOLS FOR OFFICERS. 
Tue failure of the English at the Redan is as natural a conse- 
quence of our own actions as the success of the French at the Ma- 
lakoff was of theirs. The contrast exhibited by the successful evolu- 
tion at one point and the failure of brave men at another point, is 
not more striking than the contrast between the schools in which 
the successful French and the unsuccessful English prepare the ofli- 
cers to lead their armies. We do not, indeed, worship “ education” 
as an idol, and believe that nothing can be done without the pe- 
dantry of schools. Quite the reverse. Unless the scholar be greater 
than the pedantry, he will end in being a pedant to the last, and | 
will excel better in examination than in active life. But science 
makes its own work. In earlier ages, the man who could handle a 
coasting vessel off our rough shores could expect to be a British 
Admiral and rank with Drake and Raleigh ; just as, some one has 
observed, in the days of Virgil and Ovid there were no Latin au- 
thors for them to study, for the classics themselves had no classics. 
But in our day, the shortest way to excel in literature is to have 
Some competent knowledge of literature; and since engineers have 
cultivated the arts of fortification, gunnery, castrametation, and 
exact evolution, no officer can expect to beat the general opposed 
to him unless he be equally able to command a knowledge of the | 
materials needed to construct forts or the forces required to destroy 
them, of the distances between bodies of men, and the calculable 
effects of artillery upon given substances. As usual, there are 
two routes. Genius may work its way by the rule of thumb in | 
the great school of ractice, and beat the school-prizemen after | 
all ; but the great majority will find the shortest way through the | 
school, There is scarcely a reader who will not accept what we | 
—_ & commonplace, and yet our representatives in Parliament | 
in stultifying the truism by the manner in which they 
deprive our army of schools for officers. | 
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We make the remark with the report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Sandhurst Royal Military Col- 


| lege* in our hand. Such an institution exists, as if to recognize 


the truism, while the practice is reduced to a minimum. We 
have had such a school upwards of half a century; but it was al- 
ways starved; it was always reduced exactly at the time when 
we most required it. The College was founded through the exer- 
tions of General Le Marchant in 1799; the junior department was 
organized in 1801; in 1808 it was placed under a Board of Com- 
missioners, consisting of the Commander-in-chief, the Secretary at 
War, the Master-General of the Ordnance, the Quartermaster- 
General, the Adjutant-General, the Governor and Deputy Go- 
vernor of the College. The senior department was established for 
the purpose of instructing officers in the scientific part of their 
profession; the junior, for the instruction of young students. 
But the Coilege has always had the House of Commons in dread, 
and the expenditure has been kept down. The students consist of 
three classes,—the sons of officers in the Army or Navy, who have 
died in the service, and whose families are in pecuniary distress ; 


| the sons of regimental officers; and the sons of private gentlemen 


and noblemen. After the war, when the Army was crowded with 
officers, it was expected that the students of the College would 
not all be able to find commissions, and it was then proposed 
that they should not be bound to pursue the military profession. 
At the same time, it was resolved that the College should be 
self-supporting; and to that end payments are exacted from the 
students. Pupils of the first class pay only 404 a year; 
of the second, from 50/. to 80/.; of the third, 1252. In order to 
meet its expenses, the College has been induced to increase the 
number of the third class, and to diminish the number of those 
classes which either do not pay their expenses or pay no more 
than their mere cost. In fact, the State has traded in the in- 
struction of young oflicers, and in 1854 the income exceeded the 
expenditure by 762/. Since 1832, with the exception of 529/. in 
1839 to meet a special casualty, the College appears to have paid 
its own expenses, It has been, therefore, nothing more than a 
school, existing under sanction of the State, but self-supporting, 
and open to “a limited number of young gentlemen,” some few of 
whom have been the sons of officers admitted at a reduced rate, 
while the majority were expected to pay as in an ordinary aca- 
demy. We do not go into the question of education, its character 
and degree. In some respects the curriculum appears to have been 
of too high a standard, in others too low; but it is evident that, 
whatever was the quality of the instruction given, the school 
could only have been valuable as a seminary for the upper classes, 
and could not have been open to the profession at large. 

Instead of imposing restrictions which prevented the Army 
from being so open as other professions, the chief Continental 
countries have given real State assistance to the establishment 
and development of schools for the purpose of training officers. 
Let us take the case of France. The Ecole Polytechnique was 
established, like so many of the existing institutions of France, at 
an early period of the Revolution, to encourage, cultivate, and 
spread a very general knowledge of the mathematical, physical, 
and chemical sciences, and of the graphic arts. Students are 
admissible in this college from fifteen to twenty years of age ; they 
are not required to embrace the military profession ; but the stu- 
dents who are successful at a trying public examination have 
their choice of admission to one or other of the senior military 
schools—Ecole d’Application des l'Etat Major, the Artillery, and 
the Military and Civil Engineering School. There are also the 
military preparatory school of La Fiéche and the Keole Speciale de 
St. Cyr, both of which supply the Kcoles d’Applications. There is 
a system also in the military government of France, by which 
officers are sent from one service to another, and, as Sir Howard 
Douglas expressed it, “ worked ”; by which they secure a step in 
their profession, and acquire a very extended experience. In the 
preparatory school of La Fléche there are 500 scholars, of whom 
300 are maintained and educated at the public expense. There are 
also artillery schools established at the head-quarters of each 
regiment—at Metz, Strasbourg, Toulouse, Douay, Auxonne, La 
Fére, Valence, Rennes, and Vincennes, with some others. In 
1831 the number of pupils in the lower schools was 35,000 ; in the 
upper schools, between 7000 and 8000. 

n Belgium, almost all the officers are originally privates, or 
become cadets at a military school. Young gentlemen of good 
families often enlist ; after they have been one year in the ranks, 
or in the class of noncommissioned officers, they pass a stringent 
examination, and are then educated entirely at the expense of the 
nation. They may avoid preliminary examination by paying for 
their education ; but the general rules of the service require 
every student to go through a real education, and to exhibit ca- 


pacity as an officer ; or the student is not only excluded from ad- 


vance, but his brother officers “turn their backs upon him.” 
The statement put in by Sir Howard Douglas reports on very 
similar institutions in Prussia; in Russia, where about 18,000 
receive instruction ; in Austria, where the military colonies are 
used as schools for the training of officers ; in Sardinia, &c. 

Thus, every country of the Continent, throughout the peace, has 


| been studiously cultivating the growth of officers for the present 


time. We, on the contrary, no sooner closed the last war, which 
ought to have convinced us how much depended upon the cultiva- 
tion of cflicers, than we began to reduce the very small machinery 
*R tfrom the Select Committee on Sandhurst Royal Military College; to- 
ether with the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, Appendix, and 


feace. 
+ Evidence of Mr. John Godwin, Minutes of Evidence, pp. 140-9. 
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that we had for the purpose. 
Sir Howard Douglas put in a paper which he addressed to the 
Royal Military College in 1818, protesting against the diversion of 
Sandhurst College from its original purpose. “If even it could be 
adapted to the wants ofa stateof peace in the manner recom- 
mended,” said Sir Howard, “ such an institution would not be neces- 
sary at all, for ¢o a state of peace a military college is not required. 
Ina state of peace such institutions are indispensable to prepare 
for a state of war.” The occurrences in the Crimea are the com- 
ment on this irresistible argument. It was the constant remark of 
Wellington while he was endeavouring to train his army in the 
Peninsula, that he required officers who knew their duty and could 
maintain discipline by setting an example of it. One of the most 
important departments at Sandhurst is the senior department for 
teaching officers their duty. While Sir Howard was at Farnham, 
the late Sir Charles Napier, and other officers of rank who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in the previous war, came to the senior de- 
partment as students. There were four or five Lieutenant-Colonels 
there at the time, and eight or ten Majors or Captains of compa- 
nies. In the attack upon the Malakoff, independently of the supe- 
rior facilities that the French found, one consisted in their training 
and practice to use the instruments and the evolutions applicable 
for the occasion. Sir Howard Douglas mentioned before the Com- 
mittee an important instance to show “ the want of military science 
in the British army during the last war.” 

“When a military force was preparing for foreign service in 1808, a gene- 
ral officer, a friend of mine, came to me at High Wycombe, and said, that 
he had been appointed to the command of a brigade, and knew not what he 
might have to do in the course of service—perhaps in the operations of a 
siege, with the nature of which he was quite unacquainted; that he knew 
infantry might be called upon to cover the opening of the trenches, to cover 
the formation of parallels, to guard the trenches, to furnish working parties, 
to oppose and drive back sorties, and to assault the enemy’s works; but was 
totaliy ignorant how he should act in such cases ; and intreated me to give 
him at least a general notion of approaches, parallels, the formation of ga- 
bions and fascines, saps, and all the other processes of attack and defence. I 
had caused to be made, by a very intelligent cabinetmaker of the place, one 
of the large models which are now at Sandhurst, in constant use for the lec- 
tures on the attack and defence of a half hexagon, of Vauban’s first system. 





It was an easy matter to give to my very intelligent friend a very considerable | 


and useful idea of such matters, illustrated by reference to the model. He 
soon afterwards served at a siege; and when we met, he said that he never 
should forget the three days he was shut up with me in the model-room at 
High Wycombe, and that it was impossible to conceive the confidence which 
that instruction gave him, from a feeling that he understood something of 
the operation in which he was engaged.” 
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Before the Committee last ‘session, | schools under Archbishop Cullen, is no doubt suggested by other 


| 
| 


| 
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facts, and has other objects. Ireland is not the only country 
where the priesthood has been losing ground by endeavouring to 
extend its influence through combination with political factions, 
We have recently seen the clergy both in Piedmont and in Spain 
absolutely defied by the temporal authority, which set aside their 
conventual property, appropriated the church property, and placed 
the Church in subjection to the civil powers. These measures were 
dictated to Spain partly by the monied exigencies of the State, but 
both in Spain and Italy they were really rendered necessary by the 
close connexion which the Church thought proper to establish with 
the Absolutist parties in both those countries, those parties being 
hostile to the Government de facto. Both in Spain and Piedmont, 
therefore, the Church had made the mistake of placing itself in 
opposition. It was somewhat the same in the affair of the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne; it has been precisely the same in Ireland. It 
was a false calculation, and the Church bas lost ground in all those 
countries by compelling the authorities to reckon its clergy 
amongst mauvais sujets. Accident has contributed in some degree 
to separate the position of the clergy in France from that of the 
political parties that have in turn had possession of power, and the 
_ have been very successful in the propagation of their faith 
y the book-circulation of licensed pedlars, and by the usual paths 
which the Roman clergy know so well how to improve. The al- 
tered position of the Church in the Sardinian states has certainly 
been a lesson to Rome as well as to the Constitutionalists of North- 
ern Italy. It has taught the advisers of the Pontiff, that, even 
where there is no religious controversy upon doctrinal questions, 
the state may gentle place itself in a course that may be called 
the gradual adoption of Protestantism. For all practical purposes, 
independently of doctrines, Sardinia has become a kingdom in 
which the Pope is not infallible, ncr his property nor his authority 
superior to the civil power. It is State Lutheranism without in- 
dividual Lutheranism. In Ireland, the true progress of Protestant- 
ism has been just the same. While Achill has had a beggarly suc- 
cess, the moderate Roman Catholics have lent their influence to 
assist national education ; they persist in sending their children-to~ 
the Queen’s Colleges; they have given the influence of their 
more intelligent and better classes, their property, and their 
exertion, to the State in preference to the Pope If in several 
countries the Papacy has been losing its strength by the mistaken 
endeavour to extend it in recruiting its force with Absolutist or 
Democratic factions, the present measure originates, no doubt, in 


We had begun to repair the fault when the last war closed; we | the hope of retrieving that mistake by proceeding in the opposite 


went back to our mistake during the peace; and we recommence | direction. 


In Ireland, the Church determines to separate itself 


the present war with the same wants that we felt so severely in | from direct political agitation, and to concentrate its army upon its 
the last war. The English call themselves a provident nation— | own proper ecclesiastical territory, strengthening itself by draw- 


and they rush up as they did to the Redan! 





THE POPE IN IRELAND. 
THE measure taken by the Roman Government for a “reforma- 
tion”’ of the clergy in Ireland cannot be appreciated if it be re- 
garded as an isolated act; and although we have no right to dis- 
credit the report conveyed by the Paris correspondent of the Zimes, 
unquestionably the writer of the letter is under mistake in regard 
to some facts. When he says that the Irish Catholics have been 
distinguished for their zeal, he is correct; but the manner of his 
allusion implies that the Irish Catholics have been successful in 
“ America and wherever the English language is spoken,” which 
is contrary to the fact. It is true that, under the enormous emi- 
tion of the last few years, the gross number of Roman Catho- 
ics in America has increased sufticiently to occasion some jealousy 
in the Republic; but their total number has never borne any pro- 
portion to the amount of immigration; and while the number of 
persons of Irish blood increases in the Republic, the statistics of 
the sect remain nearly stationary. Nor can it be said that, within 
the last few years, the Romanists have gained ground in Ireland. 
We imagine that in “conversion ” the successes of either side have 
been comparatively few. So much boast is made of Achill by 
Protestants, there is so much rejoicing over a Protestant who re- 
lapses, that the real victories must be few and comparatively un- 
important. Itis not, therefore, as a reward for the success of 
Romanists either in America or the United Kingdom that the re- 
cent measure is adopted. 

Nor can we regard it properly as a castigation. It is quite true 
that the Roman Catholic priests have sometimes occasioned scan- 
dal, as the letter says, by the part they have taken in political 

itations. But no prelates took a more active part than Arch- 
bishop Cullen and Archbishop Hale in the period preceding Arch- 
bishop Cullen's promotion to the Dublin diocese; nor should we 
be incorrect in saying that those prelates who sought most to 
domineer, and to identify themselves with a party popularly in- 
fluential because turbulent, obtained the largest share of favour 
from Rome. On the other hand, those prelates, like Archbishop 
Murray, who really exercised a considerable influence with the 
Government of Ireland, were certainly not iated by the 
Holy See, because they were supposed to be cool in their sectarian 
feeling and willing to compromise with Protestants. Recently, 
Archbishop Cullen has obtained an influence much more beneficial 
to the Roman Church, by abandoning his connexion with the tur- 
bulent party and mitigating his sectarian agitation; and it is clear 
from the measure itself that the Holy See does not intend to 
chastise Archbishop Cullen and others for this success. 

If not intended either as reward or chastisement, the proposal to 
check the interference of the Irish priesthood in politics, by fur- 

the Irish clergy with priests more accurately trained in 











ing in its force. It may thus in Ireland occupy the ground that 
it occupies in France, enjoying a. friendly and independent al- 
liance with the powers that be. The measure is dictated by appre- 
hension for the stability of the Papacy ; it indicates the practical 
progress of what we have called State Lutheranism. 





CHANGE IN THE SYSTEM OF EMIGRATION. 


Tue Australian a are rife with printed agitation on the 
subject of emigrants. They have for some time presented contra- 
dictory statements—that emigrants could not find employment, 
and that there was a want of labour; statements perhaps more in- 
consistent in appearance than in reality. Emigrants arrive, crowd 
the ports of debarkation, do not readily find employment about 
them, and frequently are not suited to the wants of the colony. 
This is the grand complaint all round. In South Australia, for 
example, the settlers complain that they want domestic servants, 
and yet there are women imported into the colony, and they are 
maintained at the public expense in a state of indolence. 

‘The object of having an equality of the sexes,” says the South Austra- 
lian Register of May 25, “is social and domestic, not statistical. It would 
be of little use to make the number of males equal to the number of females, 
if the two were so heterogeneously lumped together as to be incapable of 
combining easily into domestic relationships.” ‘An immigration of mar- 
riageable young women into a colony where the male sex is in excess, would, 
if properly conducted, be an unquestionable advantage. The new immi- 
grants, if fit for household work, would be of great value as household ser- 
vants; and, having served a short apprenticeship to that work, would, in 
most cases, soon get married, and become useful wives. But this result can- 
not be expected to follow if the young women sent out are not fit either to be 
servants or wives,” 

In the same colony they complain of the influx of Irish ; evidently 
not because they are Irish, but because they are untrained for 
the purposes which demand labour in South Australia. Iu New 
South Wales, where they have been making advances upoa the 
public credit for the purpose of emigration, the Governor and Uoun- 
cil had the whole subject under review. The Governor was recom 
mending the Van Diemen’s Land system, and promised information 
upon it from the other colony. Dr. Lang had given notice of & 
motion for a Select Committee to consider “the whole subject of 
emigration, its incentives and encouragements, or preventives and 

i by the present laws”; also the threatened influx of 
persons of inferior races from the East, which might deteriorate 
the European population of the colony. And in Victoria, the in- 
defatigable Mrs. Chisholm, totally condemning the plan of paying 
for passages directly out of the land-fund, had proposed a new 
scheme of “land-remission tickets,” to be given to emigrants and 
to be received as passage-money. So far as we understand 
the plan, it appears to be this—that industrial settlers im 
the colony shall be able to purchase these tickets, which will 
bear interest for half their amount, and entitle the purchaser 
to receive land-orders for half the amount of the ticket, while 
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ticket ; several of the tickets of course to be accumulated before 


the amount could be raised. The scheme is not without inge- 


puity, though we have great doubts of its working. But the 
manner in which it has been received shows how unsettled the 
colony is upon the subject. Now, by the Constitution Act, the 
disposal of waste lands has been handed to the several colonies ; 
sol we may anticipate that, following the example of the several 
rovinces in New Zealand, the Australian Colonies will probably 
adopt plans differing from each other. But if there were any se- 
rious diversity of plan, it would, we imagine, upset the arrange- 
ments in this country, which are partly based upon the land-sales 
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| 


in Australia; to say nothing of the fact that the local Legislatures | 


could alter their arrangements. This appears to strike at the very | peach.” 
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ng for the emigration of friends with the other half of the | pect of which we all know from observation; yet the man who is 


liable to make them involuntarily may be a person of the best 
character at all times, and peculiarly in his senses at that moment; 
having his intellect decidedly at his command, though not his legs, 
Henceforward, therefore, with this light thrown upon the matter, 
persons who imagine that they are unsteady “ on their pins ” may 
go abroad without fear that they shall lose their character ; for 
have they not the certificate of an ecclesiastical judge ? 

“ It is of course desirable,” says the judge, that under cireum- 


| stances of exhaustion from “ locomotive” activity, the harmless 
Ax 


glass of wine or spirits should be avoided, since the circumstances 
make all the difference with respect to the single glass that there 
is “ between a few drops of prussie acid and a well-flavoured 
Mere epicurean sense, therefore, will regulate discretion 


root of the emigration system as it has been conducted under the | in the choice or avoidance of wine, according to the locomotive and 


Commissioners in Park Street. 


Should any obstruction be offered | vertiginous condition of the subject. 


Unfortunately, it happens 


to the application of New South Wales credit to the purpose of | that the subject does not in all cases know his own state. The 


conveying emigrants, another difficulty would be created; and | respectable gentleman who 


delivers this lecture naively 


there really appears to be some reason to apprehend that the con- | remarks, that when he was unable from the joint effects of loco- 


yeyance of emigrants to Australia under the administration of the | 


Commissioners will come to an end. 

This probability is so clear that we must look forward to a cor- 
responding change in the business of the Commission itself. It is 
evident from the whole course of the movement in Australia, even 
including Western Australia, that the amount of emigration is 
not likely to be diminished. On the contrary, the Colonies evi- 
dently desire an increased number of emigrants. They have been 
discontented, however, with the /ind sent by the Commissioners ; 
and quite recently the Commissioners have taken steps to stop the 
transhipment of Irish, and to collect English and Scotch emigrants 
for the Australian employment. The reform comes somewhat 
late, and it rather shows how powerful the Colonial influence is 
becoming, than the foresight of the officials. In some respects, 
however, the utility of the Commission has made itself more ap- 
_ lately than ever it had been. 


| 





The emigration went on be- | 


we had any Emigration Commissioners, but it was a trap for | 
| ly, and crying to the magistrate—* My gestures were peculiar, I 


the-émigrant. Inveigled on- board private ships on false pre- 
tenees, the emigrant was subjected to the horrors of the worst 
kind, and became the prey of shipmasters who starved him in or- 
der to make him purchase provisions at exorbitant rates. That 
system has been entirely swept away; and by successive im- 
provements of the Passenger Act,—and the last improvement 
came into operation on the first day of this week,—the control 
over passenger-ships is enlarged. Almost all the most useful re- 
gulations are extended to all kinds of ships, whether proceeding 
from this country or returning to it, or between different colonies. 
The number of passengers in proportion to tonnage, the division 
of the sexes, the compulsion of carrying a medical officer, the 


tules as to provision of boats and of water-tanks, are examples of | 


this improvement; space, good order, wholesome water, suflicient 
diet, and medical care, being secured to passengers in all ships 
whatsoever. There are still some improvements to be effected ; 
and, whether the number of emigrants be recruited by the officers 
of the Commission or not, there is still much assistance to be af- 
forded both to emigrants and colonies by simplifying rules, and 
obliging shipowners and shipmasters to obey them. 

Probably, out of the altered relations of the Colonies with the 
Mother-country, a new division of duties will be called into exist- 


ence. The Colonies will employ their own agents to recruit their | 
labour-armies, while the Commissioners will superintend to protect | 


both Colonies and individuals against the frauds and the deceits of 
private traders. In other words, the Commissioners will look after 
the rights of emigrants at home, and the Colonies will use such 
attractions and such means as they may to procure immigrants 
into their own frontiers. It is by distinctly foreseeing the ulti- 
mate tendency of the present state of affairs, that we can concen- 
trate attention upon improving the utility of the Commission with- 
out wasting time and energy about functions that may soon fall 
out of use. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRUNKENNESS. 

THERE are degrees in drunkenness, and also varieties; and phy- 
siology has been brought to bear upon the subject from a high 
quarter, in a manner that must tend greatly to the relief of per- 
sons unhappily overtaken. When the stomach is empty, “a 
single glass of ardent spirits would produce an effect of depriving 
4 person—not at all of the use of his senses, but of the steady 
use of his legs”; it would be “ still more fully so in the ease of a 
Vertiginous subject.” The experiment has been tried upon per- 
sous “capable of taking as large a quantity of wine as almost 
ay tdy namely, an ecclesiastical judge and a clergyman. The 
lia ility to be affected is increased by long exposure to fatigue or 
exercise—after shooting or hunting; and then a single glass of 
cherry brandy will make the party “unable to sit on horseback 
for a quarter of an hour.” This ices upon the exhibition of 
alcoholics in vertiginous subjects is rx neti | from the judgment- 
seat by the Chancellor of York, on a charge against the Reverend 
Mr. Clarke for drunkenness. The case comes before us in the im- 
perfect form of an extract from a provincial paper, which gives 
nothing more than the remarks of the judge; but from these re- 
marks we gather that Mr. Clarke had been accused of intoxica- 
tion, and had brought forward testimony to character; and on the 
strength of the testimony, elucidated by insight into the nosology 
of the glass, the judge dismissed the cause. 
ang you are not to take a man to be drunk because he seems so. 

ou may observe “ gestures ” which are “ peculiar,” and the as- 





motion, vertiginosity, and cherry brandy, to sit on horseback, 
“nobody but myself probably was aware of this circumstance.” 
Persons in the condition described are very apt to nurse a hope 
that nobody observes it; yet what is more conspicuous than a man 
in the vertiginous state making peculiar gestures? The lines of 
his motion in no respect coincide or run parallel with the motions 
of persons of ordinary condition; the zigzag action, the obstruc- 
tive movement of the tongue, the aberrant gyrations of the eye, 
while he makes ingenious endeavours to conceal his condition, are 
observed all round, and he alone it is who thinks that nobody per- 
ceives because everybody “ takes no notice.” “My own expe- 
rience” fails to enlighten “the subject” on this point, because 
he cannot at the moment place himself on the locus standi of the 
person who is non-vertiginous. 

The clinical lecture delivered by the judge on the body before 
him will be of great use to persons of the vertiginous habit. We 
can imagine a “navyvy” brought up for being drunk ard disorder- 


admit, yet I had taken no more than one ‘go’; but I had been 
greatly exhausting my locomotive faculties, and I am a vertiginous 
subject.” Or one of the number of men brought up periodically 
for beating their wives will now perceive his true defence; for, 
extending the argument of the judge, he will perceive that in some 
vertiginous subjects the intellect as well as the legs may be tempo- 
rarily incapable of marching; and he will represent to the magis- 
trate, that, notwithstanding his general judicious and humane cha- 
racter, on that peculiar occasion, under circumstances which de- 
mand the charitable constructions developed in the new philosophy 
of drunkenness, he had unhappily mistaken his wife for a walnut- 
tree. Certainly this use must be made of the judgment on the 
ease; unless we are to understand that there is some physiological 
difference between locomotive judges or vertigivous clergymen and 
ordinary people like dock-labourers and navyies. 
THE BANKRUPTCY OF THE WEEK. 
THERE is something almost oldfashioned in the address of Messrs. 
De Lisle, Janvrin, and De Lisle, to their creditors. Few stop- 
pages at the first blush created so deep an impression as this; the 
firm is so respectable, it had been so constantly on the lender side, 
and was so utterly unknown as borrower. Here genuine credit 
was at stake, and a certain alarm mingled with the sympathy, 
as if now something had happened which is real disaster. The 
address is couched in terms of great simplicity. 
**16 Devonshire Square. 

“It is with feelings of deep regret that we have deemed it necessary this 
day to suspend our payments. Large advances in Canada and disappoint- 
ments in receiving remittances have led to this painful determination, and 
we feel convinced that by taking this course we shall best protect the in- 
terest of our creditors. 

“ We beg to assure those friends who have placed securities in our hands, 
that they all remain intact, and are held at the disposal of the parties in- 
terested. 

** We shall request a meeting of our creditors in a few days, of which you 
will be duly informed; and, relying upon your sympathy and forbearance 
under these painful circumstances, 

“* We are, respectfully, your obedient humble servants, 
“ De Liste, Janvury, and Dr Lister.” 

The disaster, indeed, is of a kind to counteract rather than to 
aggravate the effect produced by recent failures. It is nothing 
new to discover that the greatest attention to business, that the 
keenest sagacity, cannot obviate every turn of luck; for if men 
could comprehend all the causes leading to future results, there 
would be no such thing as chance in trade; the firm possessing 
that superhuman knowledge would be endowed with superna- 
tural power, and might command the world. The bad charac- 
ter of recent failures has not consisted even in laxity upon this 
point. It is that British merchants have been found to differ 
altogether from the character of British merchants, and to emu- 
late a different class—British misdemeanants of various kinds. In 
most eases, too, the failure has not been brought about by a 
disappointment of funds in the usual commercial track, but by 
an inordinate personal expenditure unconnected with the business. 
In many cases the firm in the City is quite sound, but it is 
the establishment at Newmarket that devours the proceeds; and 
funds raised by way of accommodation to carry on a substantial 
business have sometimes found their way to liquidate debts of 
honour on the turf. This is the really alarming kind of dis- 
closure that ought to have an effect on the countenance and the 
confidence of the City ; not the discovery that a most respectable 
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firm has mistaken its calculations respecting the probity or the 
ability of correspondents in a distant colony. 

We have marked one passage in Italics. It is creditable to 
Messrs. De Lisle and Co. that they can give the assurance that they 
hold the securities of other persons intact ; but what a reflection 
upon the state of commercial morality, now becoming fashionable 
in the City, that it should be necessary to make it! 


Letters to the Editor. 
PROVISIONS FOR OUR ARMY IN THE CRIMEA. 
Lesketh How, Am/leside, 3d October 1855, 

Srr—The receipt of a letter from the Crimea, bearing date the 16th ul- 
timo, from ‘‘ Camp,” (happily ‘* before Sebastopol’’ no longer required, as 
heretofore,) containing enclosed a portion of the ordinary brown dried bread 
used by the Russian soldiers, of which immense quantities in store my friend 
states were found in the captured town, has turned the course of my thoughts 
to the provisioning of our troops;—reflecting on what they suffered last 
winter from neglect on this head, and fearing should they have to go through 
another winter campaign in that country, as now seems most probable, they 
may suffer again from the same cause, especially should the war be carried 
on in the open field and at increased distance from our fleet and naval re- 
sources. 

As this Russian bread has led me to reflect on the subject, I will first de- 
scribe it; and it is a good starting-point for the few remarks I shall venture 
to offer in the way of suggestion. 

The bread is in the state of coarse powder or grains, the largest little ex- 
ceeding two-tenths of an inch in diameter; 1s of a brown colour, as if 
slightly scorched in the drying or baking; and hasa slight not unpleasant 
bitter taste, like bread that has been over-toasted. Under the microscope, 
it exhibits the appearance of bread made of flour not deprived of bran; and 
I may add, and it is important, it is free from all mildew, and equally so 
from any of the insect depredators which infest ship-biscuit when long kept. 

The peculiarities of this bread, then, are its being highly dried, so as to 
be slightly scorched, and its granular form; the one rendering it better 
fitted for keeping, and probably more wholesome ;_ the other for conveyance 
and facility in using. I find that it loses from thorough drying only six per 
cent of water; and this, no doubt, water derived from the atmosphere on 
exposure. My friend informs me that the Russians ‘seem to cat it usually 
sopped in water and beaten into a kind of porridge.” 

As to the suggestions I venture to offer, the first is, that bread like this of 





| 
I 


} 
| 


the Russians should take the place of the biscuit, such as was served out to | 


our troops last winter; secondly, that good fresh meat, prepared after the 
manner of pemmican, should be substituted for the salt meat which was 
almost their exclusive food with biscuit at that time; and, thirdly, that 

round roasted coffee (very finely ground) or tea should be issued to them, 
instead of the unground and green berry which they then bad and could 
make little use of. 


These three— meat, bread, coffee or tea, of good quality each—would con- | 


stitute a wholesome diet; in sufficient quantity, would secure health and 

th, so far as they are dependent on diet; and in the form proposed to 
be supplied, would be easily carried and easily cooked, or, in case of neces- 
sity interfering with cooking, might be used without, and this without 
creating a loathing or disgust. It would be tedious to enter into minute de- 
tails, and at present unnecessary: it is to the principle, as regards kind and 
form, that I am most anxious to call attention. 

Provisions such as mentioned might be most easily packed in Mackintosh 
covers,—the bread and meat in packages of a pound each, the coffee or tea 
in proportionally smailer ones. 
ments would suffice. Our men probably by this time have learnt from the 
Turks how to prepare coffee; and, by use, like them to relish it without 
sugar: but as sugar is wholesome as well as agreeable, a portion might be 
added (the requisite quantity) to each allowance of coffee, thoroughly mixed. 


The simplest and lightest cooking-imple- | 


If economy should be an object, or if it should-be thought desirable for the | 


sake of variety, the pemmican meat and bread might be kept in reserve so 
long as gocd fresh meat and bread are obtainable, or so long as the troops 
are in quarters ; to be issued these failing, or on the occasion of taking the 
field in heavy marching order. 
It would be easy to refine on what I have proposed: as how a compound 
pemmican might be supplied formed of bread and meat properly seasoned, 
which might be useful on particular occasions, as when detachments have to 
make forced marches; or other compounds for the use of the sick in hospi- 
tal, as medical comforts: but these cannot fail of being thought of by those 
persons concerned in provisioning the army, if competent for their duties. 
Perhaps it may be said that these suggestions are theoretical; but they 
are the contrary. As I have introduced them by an account of the bread 
used by the Russian soldiers, and which there is every reason to believe 
afforded them, so far as bread is concerned, good nourishment, I will conclude 
with a reference to the remarkable health enjoyed by the parties employed 
in the Arctic copy expeditions, especially that under the command of 
Sir John Richardson; whose food, when undergoing the eeverest exercise 
and most trying exposure, was almost exclusively pemmicau, and their 
drink tea. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Joun Davy. 





LIMITATIONS OF THE "ANTI-RUSSIAN QUESTION, 
Belfast, 1th September 1855. 

Str—I have read with great interest the letter of “KE. A. F.” in your 
number of the 15th; but I feel quite at a loss to understand the connexion 
between his views on past history and on present politics. 

Mr. Bridges Adams, and other writers of the War party, have not expressed 
any desire to see Russia degraded and ruined: they do not wish to see Russia 

uced to the state of Spain or Turkey; for this could only arise from in- 
ternal causes of decay. But E. A. F. has bimself furnished us with a pre- 
cedent for what we aim at in the case of Russia. France, in the time of the 
first Napoleon, was defeated, but not ruined; forced to give up her conquests 
and her projects of conquest, but nothing that affected truly national rights. 
So in the present case. We will not—we cannot—destroy the national inde- 
pendence of Russia; but let us keep the Crimea, which is not truly Russian 
soil, but only a base of operations against Constantinople and the Mediterra- 
nean. 

E. A. F. also refers to the opposition given of old to Turkish ambition by 
the i actually threatened—Venice, Poland, and Austria. This is cer- 
tainly a case in point. The Byzantine empire then occupied the place, poli- 
tically as well as geographically, of the Ottoman Porte at present. Can 
E. A. F. mean that the Western Powers of that age acted wisely in leaving 
the Byzantine empire to its fate >, And who now occupy the place, with re- 

d to the Eastern question, which was then not unworthily filled by 
ustria, Poland, and Venice> The two latter have ceased to exist. Austria 


is neutralized by the results of Russian intrigue and Viennese infatuation 
during the revolutionary years, The nearest effective resistance is to 
found in France and England, 


| Diogenes could be ** cushioned.” 


| 








_ It is matter of regret that there should be so few effective political powers 
in the world, The time was when every independent state was a power of 
greater or less magnitude. Such a time may comeagain. We cannot restore 
it suddenly : but we can do much to make its restoration possible, by re. 
straining the progress of the Power which has destroyed Poland, crusheg 
I{ungary, despoiled Sweden, and paralyzed Germany. We are in arms not 
for our own rights alone, but for those of the smaller states as well: ang 
Sardinia, at least, understands this. 

When I speak of the smaller states, I do not exclude Greece. Russian as. 
cendancy in the East would deprive the Greeks of independence and freedom 
giving nothing in exchange to the nation, and only a share in the adminis. 
tration of a huge despotism to individuals. No doubt, the Greeks sympathize 
with Russia now ; but it does not follow that they would likea Russian des. 
potism weighing on themselves, 

We ought to make allowance for the anomalous position of Greece, which 
makes the Greeks politically restless. The Greek race has its natural cq. 
pital at Constantinople; and a Greek kingdom, cut off from Constantinople 
excluding Crete and Thessaly, and having its capital at Athens, is as great 
an absurdity as would be an Irish kingdom cut off from England, excluding 
Ulster and Dublin, and having its capital at Tara. J.J. M, 





MR. BRUNEL AND THE “NEW MACHINE—NOT A SHIP,” 
London, 1st October 1855, 

Sir—A large mass of wrought iron plates riveted together, and which ma 
be either a ship for the sea or a building for the land, is perched on the left 
bank of the Thames going down to Blackwall. A former report of the en- 
gineer stated that the stem and stern, the screw and paddle-wheels, were stil} 
a matter for speculation. The report just issued is a matter for stil} 
more page It is ominous with wonder. For the first time in 
his public life, Mr. Brunel bestows praise on a contemporary, and positively 
acknowledges an originality other than his own. He goes out of his way to 
acknowledge the talent and skill of the engineers—of Buffalo, and especially 
of Mr. Bull of Buffalo ; quoting with self-congratulation the quires of letters 
he has received from Buffalo on the subject of his last report. This anxiety 
for distant suffrage in one usually so self-sufficient, so independent of al} 
mankind by reason of his instinctive genius, is so unusual that it leads one 
to inquire into the reason of it. Why do the shareholders of the Eastern 
Navigation Company require confirmation of their engineer's opinions from 
so distant a point as Buffalo? 

Is it that they think him not infallible ?—that the genius which has 
brought down the Great Western dividend to an unearned 2 per cent, and 
lawsuits with contractors approximating towards a million of money, is not 
a commercial authority ? or is it that they call to mind the cireumstance thot 
he built the Great Britain in a hole from which he could not extricate her 
save by pulling down the dock; and that it is within the sphere of possi- 
bility, that this new structure, which the engineer states “is rather a new 
machine than a ship,” may—after passing through all phases of fancy, 
and wearying builders and workmen out of their patience—remain an un- 
launchable fixture on the bank of the river, as a standard subject for peren- 
nial experiment, a sort of pons asinorum; or by mishap may go askew and 
become fixed in the bed of the river, impeding the navigation, like the Rus- 
sian ships in Sebastopol, forming a gigantie weir to turn the current into the 
Eastern marshes of Greenwich ? 

The Thames Tunnel was in its structure a series of mishaps, but being 
under the bed of the river it did not interfere with operations above. A 
mishap of this mass of iron ‘x the bed would be a serious affair for the com- 
mercial world, imprisoning the many craft in the upper waters. Till the 
East India Navigation Company can demonstrate the infallibility of their 
engineer, it certainly would be desirable to seek the wisdom which is found 
in **a multitude of counsellors.’ It would be an awkward thing to remove 
this mass piecemeal from the river, and impracticable to blow-up and float 
it away like a wooden vessel. It should never have been built there, but in 
the Northern or Southern ports where iron is made and can be used without 
transit. The crotchet of overcoming an unnecessary difficulty should not be 
a on in a public water-way for the sake of making a sensation. 

t is a right thing to make ships larger and larger still ; but it is right also 
to have some connected and considered plan, instead of a series of bit-by- 
bit contrivances—afterthought and not forethought—wasting capital in con- 
stant change, and leaving nothing of the original but size ; a conspicuous 
fact in the history of the Great Western Railway, and possibly to be imi- 
tated in the Great Eastern ‘‘ new machine rather than a ship,” to finda 
manager for which the engineer recommends a process analogous to sending 
some new Diogenes about with a lantern. What if the Directors, thinking 
‘none but himself can be his parallel,’ were to give Mr. Brunel himself 
the command > It would sit more gracefully on him than any one, and 
He is no longer wanted for railways. 

** His work is over, over now ; 
The good man wipes his weary brow !” 
Only the drudgery of making them pay is requisite. If a workshop be 
put in the mammoth, his fertile genius may occupy the whole voyage in 
making alterations, and he can bring a new report us to his Directors, if 
nothing else. Mives INVESTIGATOR. 


COALITION, 
Manchester, 3d October 1855.. 

Sr1r—The mask is thrown off at last. After a good deal of bush-fighting, in 
which the leaders of the Peace party have shown themselves to be very 
clever strategists, they have at last given up the Russian system of tactics 
and declared themselves ready for an open trial of strength in favour of im- 
mediate peace with Russia, on such terms as that Power may be willing to 
accept. You have probably seen an article in last Saturday’s Dress, t 
organ of Mr. Disraeli, in which he declares himself ready to join the Peace 
party, on the ground that all the objects of the war have been accomplished, 
and that, unless we make peace now, the contest may be interminable. ot 
course you are aware that this is what the Peace party have been saying 
along. They always said that the resources of Russia were inexhaustible, 
and that the longer the war lasted we should only sink ourselves the deeper 
in difficulties. ‘Three months ago the Peelites found out this, and fane 
that by joining with Messrs. Cobden and Bright they would be able to upset 
Lord Palmerston. Now we have Mr. Disraeli taking the same course; a0 
the Manchester Peace organ of today is in raptures at the adhesion of so el0- 
quent a debater in favour of Russia. 

“ We trust it is no disparagement of Mr. Disraeli’scharacter as a statesman,” S87$ 
the Manchester Examiner, “ if we regard his adhesion to what has been designated 
the * Peace party ’ as a fact of unusual significance. We have no reason to estimate 
his patriotism and independence at a lower figure than that of his Parliamentary al 
vals, but still we believe that if one Member of the House of Commons recognizes 
more fully than the rest the necessity of popular support to the furtherance of his 
own views, that individual is Mr. Disraeli; and we are too strongly impressed with 
a conviction of his love of power to think that he would thus boldly commit himself 
to a pacific pelicy, if he did not feel pretty confident that such a step will place lim 
ere long on the winning side. Skilled as he is in interpreting the signs which mar 
the ebb and flow of public opinion, and anxious as he undoubtedly is to make him- 
self as far as possible the oracle of that opinion, his accession to the influential band 
of statesmen whose views are known to be favourable to peace, is to be re; led “4 
the verdict of a consummate master of political probabilities as to the direction 
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—— 
which public intelligence is tending. As such itis a prophecy of coming events, and 
a prophecy ™ hich is all the more valuable because it is in reality after the event, 
peing nothing more than a shrewd interpretation of existing facts. ; . 

What you Londoners may think of the sagacity displayed by Mr. Disraeli 
in casting in his lot with the Peace-at-any-price party, Ido not pretend to 
but I know that the introduction of his name into the new political 








guess ; 
firm of Gladstone, . : . : ; ; 
chance of doing much profitable business in this borough, whatever effect it 
y have elsewhere. So far from looking upon Mr. Disraeli as **a consum- 


ma 


stump-orater, who has contrived to make his “gift of the gab” atone in 
some degree, with his own party, for his shocking want of principle. 
Looking at his ‘‘antecedents,” as the current phrase goes, I do not know a 
single man of note in the present House of Commons in whom the electors 
of Manchester would feel less disposed to place contidence than in the ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, That Mr. Bright's organ in this town should 
display so much rapture at the proposed coalition, only shows how very low 
the status of that party has fallen. 

It may be said that there is no evidence as to Mr. Disraeli’s willingness to 
shake hands with Mr. Bright. On that point I do not pretend to know 
more than the Manchester Examiner of today, which takes for granted that 
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mate master of political probabilities’”’"—which is equal to calling him a | 
clearsighted statesman— most people in this town look upon him as a mere | t ‘ 
to make a little stir by a publie excursion along the whole line 


sright, Cobden, and Graham, has not improved their | 


the article in the /’ress has been dictated by the Member for Bucks. Should | 


that prove to be the case, it will only furnish another instance of his in- 
ability to read the signs of the times. I have long been of opinion thut the 
influence which Mr. Disraeli maintains over a section of the Conservative 
party is chiefly owing to the mystery in which he envelops his policy— 

haps I ought rather to say, his strategy, for a system of policy presupposes 


political principles of some kind or other. The vulgar faculty of wonder is | 


very large in that numerous class of persons who cannot see beneath the 
surface. They are always looking out for some artful stroke of finesse, some 
coup d'état; and no political adventurer has ever turned that propensity to 
more profitable account for his own purposes than the Veiled Prophet of 
Bucks. The articlein the Press is not at all in keeping with his usual under- 
hand mode of working. He no doubt fancies that he has come out at the 
right time, but he never made a greater mistake. 

As for the opinions of the electors of Manchester, from all I can gather 
they are as strongly opposed to the part played by Mr. Bright as ever they 
were. It is true, there are not a few manufacturers and spinners who 
would like to see peace proclaimed, because they believe that if the war 


} 


were over they could sell their goods and yarns to better advantage than | 


they do at present. 
Mr. Cobden in his non-intervention doctrines, never dream of taking into 


Those who look only to immediate results, and follow | 


account the state of our foreign relations, and the necessity of obtaining | 


such material guarantees from Russia as shall give us a secure and honour- 
able peace. As I stated on a former occasion, the old officials of the Anti- 
Corn-law League are nearly all in favour of that course; and if this were a 
small borough they would not have much difficulty in working it, in the 
event of an early dissolution. But Manchester has a large Democratic con- 
stituency, and unless Mr. Bright can come forward with a very different 
programme from what he has lately announced, he will stand no chance of 
obtaining their suffrages. In a speech he made last week to some two or 


| been driven decp down into the spongy soil, and the fou 


three hundred members of Friendly Societies in this town, he alluded in | 


a very contemptuous style to Lord Palmerston, whom he represented as 
utterly ignorant of the feelings of the working classes; leaving it to 
be inferred that he, (Mr. Bright,) although he may not have given 
satisfaction by what be has said on foreign affairs, is an excellent re- 
presentative of the feelings and opinions of working men. Now on that 
point a good many people are disposed to ditfer from him. It is true that he 
was a favourite with the Democracy a few years ago, but that was when he 
came forward as an advocate of the extension of the suffrage. Since he has 
begun to speak contemptuously of * the populace,” because they are in fa- 
vour of the war, and to fight shy about the suffrage, there is nothing left for 
him to fall back upon, as his views on other questions are exceedingly un- 

ular. 
oS miliew ner to do as he pleases, without the interference of Government. 
His opposition to the Ten-Hours Bill may have pleased some of the wealthier 
electors, but it rendered him very unpopular among the working classes. 
In bis address to the Friendly Societies, the other day, he spoke of the im- 
potence of acts of Parliament to protect children from harm, where parental 
affection is not strong enough for that purpose : but the operatives of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire must have thought otherwise when they petitioned 
for a Ten-Hours Bill; nor did Mr. Bright show much sympathy for their 
wants and wishes on that occasion, else he would surely not have given such 
strenuous opposition to that measure. Even his political economy, of which 
his admirers boast so much, must have been sadly at fault when he pre- 


No man is more strongly in favour of leaving the shopkeeper or | 


dicted such ruinous consequences as certain to follow from a reduction of | 


the hours of labour in factories, 

As regards the proposed open coalition between the Peace party and the 
Disraelites, I do not believe that it will answer any other purpose than was 
served by the virtual coalition which took place last session. No sane per- 
son believes that Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Bright ever wished the war to be 
carried on in such a manner as would give us a secure and honourable peace ; 
and when they now affirm that the fall of Sebastopol has put an end to all 
danger to the peace of Europe from Russian aggression, we know that such 
a phrase means nothing, as they never believed that there was any danger 
from that quarter. The Manciiester Examiner, which is as much under the 


inspiration of Mr. Bright as the Press is under that of Mr. Disraeli, assures | 


its readers that “ Russia is crippled for aggressive purposes for half a century 
tocome.”” But as the same paper affirmed, a few months ago, that the fall 
of Sebastopol would leave us just where we were before the war began, and 
as Mr. Cobden assured the House of Commons last session that as soon as the 
War was over our Rothschilds and Barings would soon provide money enough 
toenable the Czar to rebuild Sebastopol stronger than ever, such an as- 
surance from the Peace party cannot go for much with the electors of 
chester. 

What Manchester wants now, is a man who understands foreign politics— 
one who believes that the wise management of our relations with foreign 
powers is the most important question of the day. ‘To leave the representa- 
ion of this large and influential borough in the hands of a man like Mr, 
Bright, who believes that we ought not to meddle with foreign affairs at all, 
18 equivalent to leaving ourselves without a voice in the Legislature. Sup- 
pose a general convocation were to be elected from the whole nation to settle 
Some grand dispute between Protestants and Catholics as to the interpretation 
of some important text of Scripture, what would be thought of any town 
which, in such a case, should choose an Atheist as its representative? So 
as the foreign policy of England is concerned, Mr. Bright is without a 
creed. He holds, with Mr. Cobden, that we ought to have no foreign policy 
atall. How can the advice of such a man have any weight in the Louse of 
Commons when the terms of peace come under discussion? If Manchesier 
B content to see a dishonourable peace negotiated—if the present Govern- 
ment is willing to allow Russia to ~— ence more of her power to win back 

y diplomacy what she has lost in war—we could not have a better repre- 
sentative in Parliament than Mr. Bright. An Oxp LEAGUER. 














BOOKS. 
THE PANAMA RAILROAD.*® 
AccorDING to Mr. Robert Tomes, the shares of the Panama Rail- 
way, even when the road was about to open in January 1855, 


did not receive so much attention from capitalists as the merits 
of the undertaking deserved. The Directors accordingly resolved 





from Aspinwall on the Atlantic seaboard to Panama on the Pa- 
cific, the party being conveyed to Aspinwall from New York ina 
steamer. Various oratorical celebrities from Congress, the pulpit, 
and the bar, were invited to the treat; but they could not come. 
The Directors were therefore reduced to send out into the streets 
for briefless barristers, newspaper reporters, and a few share- 
holders. A proposal being made to Mr. Tomes to join the party, 
he accepted the offer of a trip to the Pacific and nothing to pay. 
Although Mr. Tomes is jocular on speechifying and newspaper- 
reporting, we opine that he is or has been a reporter himself; 
at least he has the characteristics of the class. He never 
throws away the chance of making a “ sketch,” ora “ sun pic- 
ture,” no matter how slight the subject or how small its rela- 
tion to the matter in hand, The feelings on departure—the eat- 
ing, drinking, sleeping, and comates on the voyage—what is to 
be seen at Aspinwall and Panama, with sundry entertainments 
and excursions enjoyed there—are all thrown off in the way of 
“‘ our own correspondent ”; lively and telling, but very superficial, 
somewhat forced in the strong or lively parts, and with the uncom- 
fortable doubt continually intruding, how much of this is really 
true? Mr. Tomes, however, is smart and clever, with some 
knowledge of the world, a cosmopolitan toleration, a good deal of 


| jocose pleasantry, and when he has a subject which possesses at 


once matter and novelty, he well presents it tothe mind. The de- 
scription of the railway trip is interesting from the greatness of the 
feat, and striking from the scenery through which it passes. This 
is an impressive bit at starting. 

“* For seven miles the road passes through a deep marsh, in which the en- 
gineers, during the original survey, struggled breast-high, day after day, 
and yet, in spite of such toilsome and perilous labour, fixed their steady eyes 
straight forward, went on step by step, and accomplished their purpose. 
These seven miles are firm now as a stone pavement. Piles upon if  ooned 
ation covered 
thick with a persistent earth, brought from Monkey Hill, which overhangs 
the railroad track two miles from Aspinwall. 

“On we go, dry-shod, over the marsh, through the forest, which shuts 
out with its great walls of verdure on either side the hot sun, and darkens 
the road with a perpetual shade. The luxuriance of the vegetation is beyond 
the powers of description. Now we pass impenetrable thickets of mangroves, 
rising out of deep marshes, and sending from each branch down into the 
earth, and from each root into the air, offshoots which gather together into 
a matted growth, where the observer seeks in vain to unravel the mysterious 
involution of trunk, root, branch, and foliage. Now we come upon gigantic 
espaves and coratos, with girths of thirty feet, and statures of a hundred and 
thirty feet ; out of a single trunk of which, without a plank or a seam, the 
natives build great vessels of twelve tons burden. These giants of the forest 
seem, like the Titans, offspring of heaven and earth, for they embrace with their 
mighty arms the one, and cling deep down into the bosom of the other; and 
the great twiving plants which, rising from their roots, coil about their trunks, 
bind themselves in twisted fibre about their branches, and joining these great 
trees inseparably together, fasten them to the ground, remind us of the im- 
~~ which the Titans of old suffered from the cruelty of their father 
Ceelus.”” 

The most solid and important information relates to the railway 
itself, and the Atlantic terminus of Aspinwall, named after one of 
the projectors of the company. The city in its grandeur exists 
only on Bristol board ; the actual houses being chiefly of wood, 
and not exceeding a hundred: its site is a small coral island named 
Manzanilla, lying close to the shore. From the nature of the cli- 


' mate, Aspinwall is not likely ever to become more than a depot 


for goods and a mere place in transitu for —— Accord- 
ing to our author, it must be one af the most unhealthy spots upon 
earth. 

“ The island of Manzanilla is but a few inches above the level of the Atlantic 
at high-tide ; and being as porous as a sponge, from the nature of the soil— 
composed of the detritus of vegetable growth—is, consequently, with the ex- 
ception of a narrow rim of coral shore, an oozy marsh. With such a soil, 
and a perpetual summer, the temperature of which rises to 84° and never 
descends below 72°, with incessant rain six months of the year, and frequent 
showers during the so-called dry season—from December to June—the island 
is, of course, unhealthy. The alternate action of sun and rain upon the rank 


' vegetable growth, saturated with moisture and seething in a constant sum- 


mer-heat, necessarily keeps up a perpetual process of rotting fermentation, 
which engenders intermittent, bilious, congestive, and yellow fevers, and the 
other malignant results of impure miasmatic exhalation. ag ° 
“Thad no reason to go into the hespitale—which I did, and saw some 
miserable specimens of suffering humanity—to find out the state of health in 
Aspinwall, A walk in the streets was oye convineing of the fact that 
I was among the sick and the dying. The features of every man, woman, or 
child, European, African, Asiatic, or American, I met, had the ghastly look 
of those who suffer from the malignant effects of miasmatic poison. I do not 
believe there is a wholesome person in all Aspinwall; at any rate, every 


| single individual I asked confessed to having suffered from the disease of the 


climate. The little Negro Jamaica children invariably answered my question 
as to how they liked the country, with the plaintive words, ‘ Me no like dis 
country, berra bad country; me hab de feber ebry oder day,’ A physician 
employed by the Railroad Company, who has been two yearson the Isthmus, 


| told me plainly that no one who resided over two months in Aspinwall 


escaped fever ; that the first attack was generally a severe bilious remittent, 
which not seldom resulted in death, aud was always followed by habitual 
fever and ague. Such, he assured me, was the intense malignity of the mi- 
asmatic poison, that perfect recovery from the disease of the climate, or any 


* Panama in 1855: an Account of the Panama Railroad, of the Cities of Poname 
and Aspinwall, with Sketches of Life and Character on the Isthmus. By Robert 
Tomes. Published by Harper Brothers, New York; Low, London, 
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acclimation, unless a perpetual fever and ague may be so termed, was im- 
possible. The beasts even do not escape.” 

The execution of the railway does infinite credit to American 
enterprise, science, energy, and determination. Tropical marshes 
and Tropical forests interposed engineering difficulties of an un- 
exampled kind. The climate struck down the Chinese, the Coolies 
of India, the Irish, and injuriously affected even the Negroes from 
Jamaica. Undeterred by pestilence and death, the Company ga- 
thered together native labourers of all races, and were thus enabled 
to continue their works. The country yielded nothing either for 
materials or food ; for the difficulties of getting at and transporting 
the timber through the Tropical forest and swamp rendered it 
cheaper to import it. ‘Not only were the rails to a considerable 
extent laid on American pine, but the bridges, and the houses and 
workshops of the various settlements, were of the same wood, all 
fashioned in Maine and Georgia. The metal-work, the rails, the 
locomotives, and the tools, were brought either from England or 
the United States. The daily food of the labourer even came from 
a New York market.” Now that success has attended the specu- 
lation, the traveller is conveyed across the Isthmus from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific in four hours and a half, in comfort; 
whereas formerly it took nearly a week of hardship, privation, and 
exposure in a boat, with a fatiguing land journey. The Panama 
aioe does not yet monopolize all the traffic. The Nicaragua 
route saves a little time; gold is still sent on mule-back, the charge 
being less than by rail; for heavy goods our author thinks the 
navigation by Cape Horn will still have the preference. 

This favourable picture of American enterprise has its reverse, 
in which the national vices come out as strikingly as the virtues. 
The disposition to clutch at present profits without regard to 
future stability, with the evil qualities which attend upon the 
worship of “the almighty dollar,” are visible. The undertaking 
was essentially a mercantile speculation, in which a profit on the 
capital advanced was the end of the project. With this legitimate 
end were combined other objects, which, as they could not be 
avowed, of necessity involved concealment, and its usual conco- 
mitant fraud. The fair cost of the railway would have been much 
greater than the concocters of the scheme conceived would go down 
with the public. ‘“ Accordingly,” says Mr. Tomes, “ engineer 
after engineer was dismissed, until one was found whose arithme- 


tic accorded with the close calculations of avaricious trade.” The ; 


result has been, a road imperfectly executed as regards design,— 
the too little incline, for example, involving frequent slips in that 
rainy country ; and badly made as regards materials; the roadway 
passing over soft ground; the line being carried over wooden posts 
instead of along viaducts; buildings, bridges, and so forth, being 
constructed of wood instead of stone oriron. This false economy, 
— to induce the public to purchase shares, is more injurious 
in the Isthmus of Panama than in a temperate climate, because 
the moisture and heat act rapidly and deleteriously upon wood,— 
as we suspect they will in a lesser degree upon iron and stone 
without constant attention and expense. The consequence is, that 
a large portion of the line wants almost reconstructing already. 

** Many miles of it are yet supported upon trestle-work—wooden props— 
which often lift the trains scores of feet in the air; whence the traveller, 
clutching fast to his seat, looks down upon deep yorges of rough precipitous 
rock and angry swollen streams, with an alarm which is only relieved by his 
passage to the solid security of terra firma. There are also portions of the 
road where the train seems to feel its way with unusual caution, and jolts 
along with an irregularity of movement which is sure to excite the curiosity 
of the inquisitive if not the fears of the anxious traveller. 
ones, if they are communicative and have no fear of Wall Street, will tell 
you that these are the soft parts of the road. And if you push your in- 
quiries you will learn that this softness is in consequence of the yielding 
soil, which has no more tenacity than soft-soap, or the result of the decay of 
the sleepers, or cross-ties of native wood, which are crumbling into dust from 
the ceaseless borings of that busy little insect the comihen, or rotting away 
in the quick decay of the hot moist climate. The traveller, as he looks upon 





The knowing | 


the pine buildings of the stations and the wooden water-tanks, is surprised | 


at the black stains of decay, the marks of ruin, and the rank growth which 


cover them, and hardly believes he is upon a new road just opened to travel, | 


until he discovers that days quicken life and hasten death in that region of | 
rapid change with greater speed than years in his own land of slow develop- 
ment. * * . * e | 
_ “ The deficiencies of the road are being promptly met by the inexhaust- | 
ible energies of the chief engineer, and thousands of labourers are busy bal- | 
lasting and filling in the trestle-work. Great piles of lignum vitw or guaia- 
cum ties, brought from the forests of Carthagena, are heaped up by the road- 
side at Aspinwall, and will be substituted for the decayed ones of native 
wood. It is, however, believed, that even the toughness of the lignum vitz 
will soon yield to the rapid decomposition of the climate of the Isthmus. In 
fact, there are some which have been tried not many months, which, accord- 
ing to one of the employés of the road, already show signs of decay. Stone 
masonry will be found necessary to give the road the permanency of a last- 
ing institution. Iron bridges, which the chief engineer authoritatively 
states have been already ‘ adopted,’ will be substituted for all the wooden 
structures. ‘ Adopted ’—the word Colonel Totten ingeniously, if not inge- 
nuously, uses—refers, however, it is supposed, to the operations at the lail- 
way-office in Broadway ; for that gentleman pointed out an iron bridge of 
some half-dozen feet in length as the only one ‘ adopted’ on the route, on 
the 2d March 1855, out of some 130 to be necessarily ‘ adopted’ in the 
future. The bridges vary from six feet to six hundred, and cross two large 
rivers, the Chagres and Gatun, and endless streams and gullies. 

_ “ It will also be necessary to build the stations and tanks of brick, stone, 
iron, or of some more enduring material than wood, as they are rapidly fall- | 
ing into ruin, and look more like the antiquated remnants of the past than 
the fresh structures of the enterprise of today.” 


It would be a curious thing if this railroad, remarkable as it | 
undoubtedly is, should be finally abandoned ; a result which is not | 


unlikely, if a direct communication by rail, across the prairies to | 
California, should be established and a ship canal made through the | 
Isthmus. The want of a port at either end is a great drawback 
to the Panama Railroad. 





| half wild Indians of the country. 





HARDY’S SPORTING ADVENTURES.* 


THEsE volumes contain an account of sundry sporting excursions 
made by Lieutenant Hardy in Nova Scotia and New Bruns. 
wick, with descriptions of the country and scenery among which 
his excursions carried him. According to our author, a finer 
country than the thinly-settled or unsettled districts of those 
colonies no sportsman could desire. The angler will find there 
rivers almost filled with salmon, trout, and other fish, ready to rise 
at any thing ; for the distant waters are unvisited except by a few 
settlers with a turn for fly-fishing, and they do not wander to the 
remoter streams. The more adventurous sportsman, who is ready 
to undergo toil and hardship and run some risk in pursuit of plea- 
sure, may follow the moose and cariboo or rein-deer, probably en. 
counter a bear or wolf, and meet with plenty of lesser game, if he 
likes to throw away his ammunition upon it,—which at times he 
_ have to do as a case of necessity. For in these forests there is 
no hotel or road-side house or even shanty. You must set up your 
own hut, or put to rights one erected by some former hunter. The 
comforts of forest life—tea, sugar, and what not—you must carry 
with you; when your provisions are exhausted you must kill game 
or fast. The irregularity of the surface, the freshness of the waters, 
the variety or extent of the prospect, the charm of the woods, and 
in autumn the gorgeous colours of the foliage, combined with the 
attraction of “ sport,” render the life of the hunter in Acadia 
(the old French name of the Provinces) delightful. To some sports- 
men there are drawbacks. It requires patience to sit silent in the 
woods while the Indian imitates the call of the cow moose ; a man 
must have natural powers of endurance and some training to chase 
a stricken moose when he has “ crept” upon the gigantic animal, 
or to track him upon snow-shoes. To many it would not be plea. 
sant to sleep in a half-open hut amid rain or snow. Still less 
agreeable is it to lose yourself when solitary in the woods, 
and wander about confused, hungry, and anxious. Use, however, 
will harden a man to these matters. It is the summer heat, 
and its worse than Egyptian plague of flies, that really torment 

ou. 
. “ The greatest drawback to our enjoyment, during our stay on this river, 
was the annoyance which we received from the bloodthirsty attacks of the 
mosquitoes, black-flies, and, the most venomous of all, the little and scarce] 
discernible sand-fly. Ccmmencing their tortures at daybreak, they wo 
throughout the day swarm round us in thousands, alighting on our faces, 
hands, behind our ears—in fact, on every exposed part whence blood was to 
be extracted. If not immediately brushed off, they quickly insert their long 
proboscis into the flesh with a sharp sting. 

“ The bite generally bleeds, and shortly causes a large white lump, with 
most disagreeable itching. I have often thrown down my rod in despera- 
tion, and crawled under the thickest bushes, to escape their attacks, 


“The trout, notwithstanding the heat of the sun, rose tolerably well in 
the rough water, where the run joined the pond. In a short time, however, 
we were compelled to throw down our rods, from the attacks of those pests 
the black-flies. They bit our faces with such relentless ferocity, that our 
features were scarcely distinguishable from blood. We seated ourselves 
around a pile of rotten wood which had been ignited, the dense smoke from 
which kept them at a distance. 

“The settlers, who are equally exposed to their annoyance as the new 
comers, anoint their faces, necks, and hands, with the fat of salt pork: a 
mixture sold at druggists’ stores in Nova Scotia, and labelled ‘ Angler's de- 
fence,’ is also very efficacious in keeping them off, as they abhor acids, of 
which, together with some essential oil, this mixture is composed.” 

The feeling of cold must be borne. The risk of taking cold seems 
nothing when once fairly out inthe woods. Insome hints to those 
sportsmen who may be tempted to follow his steps, Lieutenant 
Hardy confirms Franklin's opinion that those who live in the opea 
air never take cold. 

“ Many sportsmen think it necessary to go out for a fishing-excursion with 
their legs encased in high cumbrous water-proof boots or leggings. It isa 
great mistake. They are the worst possible things for slipping on the stones 
and rocks in brooks or rivers, and encumber the general motions of the body. 
One must make up one’s mind to get wet—possibly, regularly ducked ; which 
would be a worse case if the boots were on at the time, as they would fil 
with water, and prevent the possibility of getting dry so long as they were on. 

** A good pair of dry worsted socks, taken in the pocket, to put on when 
the day’s sport is concluded, will prevent the chance of a cold, catarrb, oF 
rheumatism. When on a fishing expedition of several days, the sportsman, 
living constantly in the open air, need not fear any of these maladies. It is 
the change from a house to a camp, or vice versa, which is to be dreaded on 
this account. An Indian will tell you, that if he goes into a house, and sits 
by a fire, he is sure to catch cold ; so do you generally in your frst night in 


| camp, but by the next night it is all gone. The secretis that you are breath- 


ing the same atmosphere.” 

The seeds of disease may however be sown. In Bacon's words, 
“ strength of nature in youth passeth over many excesses which 
are owing a man till his age.” 

The sports of Acadia want the danger with its excitement that at 
tend upon the lion, rhinoceros, buffalo, and elephant shooting of Afn- 
ca or Ceylon. Neither have they the animation which characterizes 
the horseback chase of buffaloes in the prairies. Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick have a freshness which the other countries from fre- 
quent description are deficient in. Lieutenant Hardy tells his story 
pleasantly and unaffectedly. The descriptions, from being too ge 
nerically the same, are rather overdone ; the account of the — 
adventures has the open-air natural character that seems to atten 
upon all such exploits when simply told. With his narrative the 
author also mingles some account of the wild animals and of the 
Here is an interesting descrip- 
tion of a young moose which our author obtained. 

“ Having reared and kept for upwards of eight months a young moose, I 
noticed several curious facts concerning the habits and actions of these 
animals, 

“The calf moose in question was brought to me with another of the same 


* Sporting Adventures in the New World ; or Days and Nights of Moose-Hunting 
in the Pine Forests of Acadia. By Lieutenant Campbell Hardy, Royal Artillery. 
In two volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 
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ich could not have been more than a few days old, in the end of 
April. They were bull and cow, and had been surprised in the woods by 
some black men who were searching for partridges. Their mother forsaking 
them on the approach of the men, they were easily caught, and brought into 
Halifax next day in a bullock-cart with legs bound. The cow died in a few 
days from the effects of a fall, which I afterwards found she had received from 
the cart. The young bull, by great attention and repeated visiting, lived, 
and appeared to thrive. Few people have succeeded in bringing up young 
moose; for they have generally sickened and died from want of suitable 
and naturai food. : af Oe 

“] was advised to procure a domestic cow tosuckle my moose calf. Knowing, 
however, that, from the food of the moose being principally leaves, branches, 
and bark, its milk could not be so rich as that of the common cow, I diluted 
it with an equal quantity of water, which I gave to the young moose from a 
bottle, thickening it gradually with a little Indian meal. 

“ When I found that he would mouth and swallow leaves and tender boughs, 
I sent into the wood every morning for a fresh supply of the young shoots of 
maples, moosewood, dogwood, and witherod, of the leaves and berries of which 
Jast two shrubs moose are especially fond from their extreme bitterness. A 
lump of rock-salt appeared to afford him great satisfaction, and might have 
been conducive to his health. 

“In November, he being at the time eight months old, and in perfectly ex- 
cellent health and condition, 1 adopted by mischance an expedient which 
caused his untimely and by me much regretted death. The winter having 
set in, and it being inconvenient to send into the woods for a supply of 
boughs, I resolved to try a substitute. I fixed upon turnips; of which a 
pailful was given to him one evening, and which he appeared to relish 

reatly. Next morning, to my dismay, I found the poor creature dead, his 

dy dreadfully distended, so much so as to have caused death by suffocation, 
if it had not been brought on by any other internal derangement. On in- 
quiring as to the probable cause of his death, I learnt, too late, that turnips, 


age, wh 


when given too suddenly and in too great quantities to domestic cattle, will | 
* * * * * 


often cause death. 

“So tame was my young moose, that he would come into a room and 
jump several times over chairs, backwards and forwards, for a piece of bread. 
He bad a great penchant for tobacco-smoke; which, if puffed in his face, 
would cause him to rub his head with great satisfaction against the indivi- 
dual. 

“His gambols were sometimes very amusing. Throwing back his ears, 
and dropping the under-jaw, he would gallop madly up and down on a 
grass-plot, now and then rearing up on his hind-legs, and striking ferociously 
with his fore-feet at the trunks of trees, or anything within reach, varying 
the amusement by an occasional shy and kick behind at some imaginary ob- 
ject. No palings could keep him from gardens; in which, when not watched, 

e would constantly be found, revelling on the boughs of currant and lilac 
bushes; in fact, tasting fruit and flowers most indiscriminately. On being 
approached for the purpose of being turned out, the cunning little brute 
would immediately lie down ; from which position, his hide being as callous as 
that of a jackass, he could be got up with difficulty.” 

With the Indians Lieutenant Hardy mixed a good deal ; and he 
has formed a better opinion of them than that entertained by the 
settlers, or than a casual inspection of the apparently degenerated 
race would leave upon a stranger. He has also collected some of 
their mythological or supernatural tales, which may rank with those 
of Grey or Shortland as specimens of popular or national literature. 
The following allegorical satire is curious, rather as an example of 
the close observation and satirical power of the Indians, than as 
an aboriginal story. It is evidently a skit upon White man’s cus- 
toms, though the Lieutenant does not seem to haye “ taken.” 


and altogether more mellow—to be sure he has got older; there is 
more of good fellowship in the parish than during the times when 
“ the waters were troubled,” and the church is repaired on the 
Voluntary principle. The chief lover and younger hero of the tale 
is one means of bringing this state of things about; and there are 
other love stories, with a heroine of mysterious birth. Under that 


| mystery, however, lurks another attack upon the Church; for the 


lady is the natural daughter of a divine, who has persuaded the 
mother to live with him as his mistress till he gets a living, as his 
College fellowship would be forfeited if he married. 

Like most didactic fictions that are written to advance opinions 


| into which party feeling enters, the story is somewhat onesided. 
‘It is tempting and it is easy to throw the weight of the reader’s 


sympathy into the scale to which a writer inclines. The sturdy, 
strong-minded, conscientious seeker after truth, is readily opposed 
to the equally conscientious but prejudiced aud unreasoning up- 
holder of an abuse, backed by wealth and power. The author has 


| too much literary skill and too well-balanced a mind to make those 


persons all angelic who support the Voluntary principle, and those 
who oppose it the reverse of angels. Still, superiority of some 
kind—of honesty, resolution, quick intelligence, an appreciation of 
the living world, a love of truth for its own sake, and courage to 
pursue it—will more or less be found among the opponents of 
chureh-rates, &c., and less amiable or respectable qualities on the 
other side. Moreover, there is a good deal of exaggeration in the 
prison sufferings of Doughty. 

These remarks may be extended to the arguments. Of course 
they come off triumphantly in the story; they are not so cogent in 
their logic. Scripture is the main reliance; but, for purposes of 
partisan warfare, indeed for any purpose save doctrine or Christian 
duty, Scripture is a two-edged sword, that cuts the assailant as 
deeply as the assailed. In the present case, if the Old Testament 
be included in Scripture, very many passages can be adduced in 
favour of an establishment, and something like rather expensive 
church-rates. If the Voluntary denies the authority of the Bible 
on the point, then he is in the position of a German Rationalistic 
critic, who takes upon himself to determine what portion of Serip- 
ture is inspired and what is not. If silence or constructive inter- 
pretation of Scripture is held to be so binding on the conscience 
that men are not to pay imposts for objects they disapprove of, 
why do these individuals run counter in their own conduct to the 
express directions of the Gospel? “Take no heed for tomorrow” 
requires living from hand to mouth, and the text about a cloak 
forbids a second coat to the back. There is something too respect- 


| ing Dives and Lazarus, and a rich man and heaven. Yet we do not 


“The Indians have also traditionary stories connected with many of the | 


animals and birds of the country. They tell them in their camps, for the 
amusement of their children ; but I have always noticed that they enjoy 
the —_— of them just as much as do the younger portion of the com- 
munity. 

“*Most all the animal tell the grand story,’ said an Indian, named 
Michael Tom, to me one afternoon, as I sat in his wigwam. 

“* Well, Michael, let me hear some of them,’ I replied. 

_ I first tell you "bout the ** Ablege-muich ’—what you call um? 
rabbit.’ 

“* Well, we say to the rabbit, we say, What make you so white, Mr. 
Rabbit?’ ‘ 

“Well, I just tell you how it was,’ the rabbit he say, ‘We been dinin 
with un wedding ; we cover all over with the white riband.’ 

“And what make you so short tail, sir?’ 

_“ *You see, I tell you, friend, what make me so short tail. We use to 
dine "long with the gentlemen long time ago, and we use to set in the chair 
reat deal when we go into the parlour; so the tail wore almost right off. 
ow you see, sir, why we got the so short tail.’ 

“ «Well, Mr. Rabbit, what makes you jump so all the while? Why you 
Do trot like moose or carriboo ?’ 

“ ‘Now, sir, I just tell you all "bout it. When we done the dinin, we | 
use to came out and play ball, and we go into the field and jump, and I got 
the practice so much on me that I jump all the time. I can’t get out of it 
Rohow. I very fond of the jump.’ 

= ‘And what make you so long ears >’ 

‘Well, I just tell you now. We always listenin for the news to tell the 
gentlemen, when we dinin ‘long with them; and we all stretch the ears 
When the news a’ coming in.’ 

(, , And what for you nose cut? Why you got the slit in the nose?’ 

I tell you, friend, why. You know, sir, when we dinin with the gen- 
tleman off the dinners, we use the knife and fork, and I cut my nose, you | 
see. I was very fond of the knifes and forks, and cne day I had bad acci- 
dent—I cut my nose shocking.’ 
Ps Absurd though the ~y! was, and so delighted did all the inmates of 
thet Tue appear, (Michael himself could hardly tell it for his risibility,) 

t I could not help joining in the universal burst of merriment.” 


BLENHAM.® 
Tar story of this novel is an exposition of the evils of Church-rates 
| other things that emanate from an Established Church, or from | 
a high priestly idea of the power of churchmen, which may exist | 
Without an establishment. Doughty, one of the humbler heroes of | 
tale, by hearing lectures and by his own meditations, becomes | 
eaeled of the Scriptural unlawfulness of church-rates; so he re- 
F Renate the demand made upon him, and finally finds himself in 
urance vile for contempt of the Ecclesiastical Court. However, his 
The ie and sufferings improve matters at the town of Blenham. 
igh Church rector becomes less lofty in his spiritual notions, 


* Blenham; or What f bling , ‘ . — 
By E. Elliott: Published by ) Ppa the Waters: a Story founded on Facts, 





fiud extreme religionists less attentive to worldly prosperity than 
other classes of men. The texts forbidding publle war equally 
forbid a variety of private wars—litigation for example, and over 
eager competition in trade. 

The didactic purpose of Blenham produces a slowness in the 
story; lectures and argumentative dialogues on church-rates and 
the Voluntary principle interposing themselves between loves 
and mysteries. it is further defective in owing its progress less to 
action than to change of mind in the actors. The scenes by which 


| it is carried along are generally very natural; the characters well 


| already mentioned, the mental aw is carried to 
) 


conceived, strongly marked, and truthfully developed, though, as 
the Non- 
unning, the rector of 


conformist side of the account. Mr. 


| Blenham, is quite a study, with his cultivated but not re- 


markable intellect, his mixture of gentlemanly ease and clerical 
dignity, his arbitrary habits derived from his High Church 


| notions, and the manner in which his good-nature and feel- 


| gical power, is also a very lifelike character. 


ing are hardened when any resistance is offered to him in 
his clerical capacity. Mrs. Dunning, a feminine counterpart 
of her husband, with more quickness of temper and_less lo- 
enry Dunning, 
their son—an Indian officer home on leave, rattling, goodnatures . 
not over strict-principled, but at bottom sound, at least in 
a worldly sense—is a truthful picture, that could only have been 
painted from a close observation of the real. Several other persons, 


_ less prominent in the tale, are very nicely delineated. The sturdy 


| occu 
| senter, taking you up at every turn on philosopher Square’s pri 
ciple of the eternal fitness of things, is as disagreeable in the book 


virtue, the vigorous mind that discards the conventional and grap- 


| ples with the real, the keen logic and resolute will that pursue a 


rational conclusion to its natural end, are all reserved for the Vo- 
luntaries. Yet there is this mark of truth and fairness in the 
writer, that the Dissenters or their abettors have those touches of 
the disagreeable which often accompany “ strong-minded high- 
rincipled” people in real life. John Holmesdale, the hero, lover, 
awyer, and anti-church-rate lecturer, leaves somewhat the impres- 
sion of a prig. Doughty, with all his martyr-like virtue, is very 
obstinate, and rather narrow; the reader, too, would sympathize 
more with his sufferings if the object were larger than a seven- 


enn | rate and if those sufferings were more likely to have 


Hollis, the Low Church linendraper and eventual Dis- 


| as in life; and Mrs. Hollis is not much better. Even Clara, the 


heroine, though generally a charming person, is, when she plunges 
into the “ Voluntary” controversies, rather too much of the 
“ learned lady,” : 
“Who made the cleverest people quite ashamed, 
And even the good with inward envy groan, 
Finding themselves so very much exceeded _ . 
In their own way by all the things that she did. 
The persons, and many of what should have been the scenes of 
Blenham, are a very lively transcript of life in a country town 
where new notions are rubbing against old notions and “the 
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waters are troubled.” Whether a better novel might have been 
made out of the materials is doubtful; the subject being one 


| 





The book is divided into three parts. After a summary histogj. 
cal review of Neapolitan art till towards the close of the last cep. 


‘where it is so difficult to prevent the eontrovertist from super-| tury, the first division notices the career, mentions the leadi 


eeding the novelist. More truthful sketches, or a better-written 
beok, with more varied thought, could not well have been made. 
Clara, the natural daughter of the divine, has been a boarder 
in the house of Mr. Dunning from childhood, and is considered 
almost as a second daughter; the liberal terms, and the mystery 





works, and criticizes the merits of the historical, portrait, and what 
may be called the social painters of Naples. The second divisign 
deals with landscape, and “exteriors,” or “interiors,” treated jp 
the same way. The third part embraces the art institutions of 
Naples, and the encouragement they receive from Government, 


and secrecy in which everything is shrouded, causing the rector | On this ground it is impossible to avoid contrasting the liberality 


and his lady to imagine that she may be somebody. 
course between Clara and Fanny Dunning, about a sermon which 


This dis- | of so small and poora kingdom as Naples with the stinginess of our 


own country—for the country is just as blameable as Ministers, 


the rector has preached against the Voluntaries, will give an idea | The Royal Academy, which though patronized by Government ig 
of the writer's manner and the beginning of “troubling the | not supported by it, sends one student to Italy on an allowance ang 


waters.” 

“The two girls naturally enough discoursed together as soon as they were 
alone, over the allusions which had been made in ‘ papa’s sermon.’ * Who 
do oa think,’ said Fanny, ‘can be the “ravening wolves’’ of whom papa 


***No doubt, Mr. Holmesdale and his party,’ replied Clara. ‘I wish I had 
heard Holmesdale!’ 

***T must not say that myself,’ said Fanny ; ‘and, indeed, could scarcely 
care for it, because I have heard such things hinted at about this man, and 
really fear he may be an infidel, Clara: surely it is a pity he should come 
to lecture in this place.’ 

“**There seems to me no reason whatever to suppose such a thing: his 
offence is that he thinks differently from some of us on a subject which he 
considers important, and whereon he wishes to enlighten us.’ 

“*But I think papa would most likely know better than /e does: still, I 
aon wish to be prejudiced. Tell me what you think all this fuss is really 
about.’ 

**Clara gave her view, and said she believed all the offence consisted in 
the statement that every man should support his own religion, and not tax 
others to do so. This seemed to Fanny so simple a proposition, that she said, 
‘If this is all, think I should agree with him: Dut no one, surely, would 
be called an infidel for that—I cannot believe it, Clara. I can tell you, too, 
that cook is going to leave, because it has been found out she went to hear 
these lectures, and now will maintain that, asshe says, “it’s all gospel”’ ; and, 
besides, is trying to convert the others to her opinion. When mamma spoke 
to her, she said no one should dictate to Aer indeed! she must judge for 
herself; and when mammasaid, “* But the man is an infidel, cook,’’ she replied, 
**T ask pardon, ma’m, but he’s no more an infidel than you are.’’ Upon which 
she received warning immediately ; partly, as mamma says, for impertinence, 
and partly, and more particularly, f 
house who could hear and justify such things.’ 

**¢Tt was a pert way of answering, certainly,’ said Clara; ‘and perhaps 
sounds worse to hear at third hand than it did at first. I can imagine, how- 
ever, that cook might, if irritated, speak rather warmly, and be sorry for it 
afterwards: cannot you >’ 

** Quite well,’ replied Fanny: ‘ but that she is to go, shows very clearly 
what an opinion papa and mamma have of Mr. Holmesdale ; and do you think 
they would dismiss a servant on that account unless there were very good 
grounds for such an opinion? He may be very clever, but we do not know 
anything of him.’ 

‘* «Perhaps cook will express her sorrow for what she said, and be kept,’ 
suggested Clara. 

‘***No; mamma says she could on no account keep her; and that if Sarah 
should show signs of the same feeling she will also be dismissed. You know 
we ought to be more particular than other people.’ 

***Yes, I understand that. But about Mr. Holmesdale: I cannot see 
why, because he holds a different view on some points from papa, he should 
be regarded in such a light as that a servant is to be dismissed because she 
goes to hear him, and says he is not an infidel. Do you know, Fanny, I 
shall now be quite anxious to hear him myself, and to know who he is, and 
allabout him. I wonder whether he is young or old? old, I suppose; I 
always suppose such people old.’ 

“** What people—intidels ?’ 

** Nonsense, Fanny, you’re as bad as—I must not say: no, I mean people 
who lecture on these hard grave subjects.’ 

**«T don’t fancy anything of the kind in this case,’ said Fanny, ‘ because 
cook says he is young and very handsome.’ 

* * Now I find you out, miss,’ exclaimed Clara, archly ; ‘ you are beginning 
to feelan interest in the lecturer, as well: the end will be, we shall both 
have to go and hear him,’ she added, laughing.”’ 


LORD NAPIER ON MODERN PAINTING AT NAPLES.* 
Tue style of Gibbon is a favourite with diplomatists who pretend 
to any literary training: and for state papers the style has its 
advantages. The balanced periods and measured march give an 
appearance of dignity to ideas that may not have much of that 
quality in themselves. The allusive manner of the great historian, 
which rather indicates facts than plainly states them, if a defect 
in literature may be a merit in negotiation, from the loopholes it 
leaves to creep out at. The polished irony, a little improved upon, 
may elevate a compliment or mask a sarcasm: the uniformity 
which becomes monotonous in a long work has hardly time to pall 
in a despatch. 

Lord Napier is no mean proficient in this style, and it is not ill 
adapted to veil the inherent deficiency of his subject. This subject 
is less “ notes on modern painting,” than on modern painters, in 
Naples ; but, alas! there are no Neapolitan painters of any mark 
oreminence. One great painter Naples did produce in Salvator 
Rosa, but he neither followed nor founded a school. The best of 
her other sons rose little above mediocrity ; the mass of them did 
not attain it. In Italy there are Roman, Florentine, Lombard, 
Bolognese, and Venetian schools of art, as well as schools of par- 
ticular men ; but there is neither a Neapolitan school nor the school 
of a Neapolitan. Even if there were, it would be little to the 
purpose ; for Lord Napier is dealing with modern painting, which 
is not more lifelike or promising at Naples than anywhere else in 
Italy. The theme of the book is painters who were living, or so far 
as age is in question might have been living, when a few years ago 
Lord Napier tilled up the intervals of diplomatic leisure by collect- 


ing materials for an account of the artistic institutions at Naples, 
‘the lives of her painters, and a critical estimate of their merits. 


nee on Modern Painting at Naples, By Lord Napier. Published by Parker ; @ttitudes, are properly discriminated, 
aud Son. - i 
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ecause we cannot have a person in the 
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| in every variety of gesture and movemeut : the drawi 





leaves him to shift for himself. Look at the contrast in Naples, 

** The ‘ Pensionato’ of Rome receives nine pupils, six of whom are Neg. 
politans, and three Sicilians. They are selected, as has already been intj- 
mated, by public competition. Atter passing one year in the study of the 
monuments and works of art at Naples, they are transferred to Rome, under 
the inspection of a director, for five years, lodged in the Palazzo Farnese, 
a venerable and appropriate habitation, and freely provided with all the ne- 
cessaries of life, and with the instruments, materials, and facilities re. 
quisite for their respective arts. An allowance of three pounds per month ag 
pocket-money, and of seven pounds a year for travelling expenses, is also 
made to each student ; a sum which may appear slender in our apprehension, 
but which is perhaps not insufficient if we regard the origin, condition, and 
wants of the recipients. The spiritual functionary is, however, still present, 
and authoritative. In the first year of their residence, the painters (and 
with these the author alone has to deal) are each bound to deliver and for. 
ward to Naples a copy, in the natural size, of one of the works of Raffaele, 
or some other famous master ; in the second, they must produce an original 
figure ; und subsequently an annual compesition, of which the subject is left 
to their selection. They are at iiberty, with the consent of their superior, 
to execute pictures to private order. After the expiration of the term of six 
years, the pensioners are abandoned to the independent exercise of their pro- 
fession, and have no further claims on the Neapolitan Government, except 
such as their proficiency may create for them in the distribution of com. 
missions and the appropriation of public works. In addition to the nine pen- 
sioners supported by Government, the King usually entertains one at his 
private charge. Since the revolution of 1548, the Neapolitan students have 
not returned to Rome ; they receive their allowances and instruction at Na- 
es but this suspension is believed to be merely precautionary, and itis 

oped that the institution will shortly be replaced on its normal footing.” 

For the “slenderness of his subject” the author apologizes in 
his preface. The substance of the biographical and critical notices 
no doubt wants attraction ; for there must be some peculiarity ina 
man or excellence in a work before a reader cares to hear about the 
one or the other. This drawback is in a measure got over by the 
style of the author, which in manner is courtly even in censure, as 
well as by his skili in seizing any remarkable feature in the man 
or his productions. Lord Napier also introduces various inciden- 
tal topies connected with the history of Neapolitan art, the features 
of the country, the character of the people, and the state of society. 
Here, for instance, is an account of the regular patronage which 
the habits of life among the old nobility extended to painting, 
though without producing a great painter. 

‘The aristocracy of Naples was not behind that of any other country in 
the encouragement of the arts, as long as the laws of primogeniture and en- 
tail maintained the dignity, the revenues, and the stability of the order, 
Before the French Revolution, the more opulent families usually possessed, 
in the ancient quarter of the city, their hereditary abode of the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century; their residence on the Chiaja, betwixt town and country, 
enjoying the amenity of the landscape and the sea; their summer mansion 
at Portici, which had sprung up under Charles III. by the emulous extrava- 
gance of his courtiers: and to these principal establishments they often added 
a villa, on the crest of the Vomero, or on the strand of Pausilippo; and al- 
ways on their landed estate a chateau, which united the dimensions of a pa- 
lace with the deprivations of a hut. Each house contained its private ora- 
tory ; and every noble race bad at the capital, or in the provinces, endowed 
some religious foundation or sepulchral chapel, on which the grief and taste 
of successive generations were piously expended. It is obvious that a vast 
scope for pictorial and sculptural labour must thus have been afforded, where 
statuary and painting were the inseparable concomitants of domestic and re- 
ligious architecture. In the palace, the caryatides, the trophies, the es- 
cutcheons on the gates, gave employment to the chisel; the medallions and 
compartments on the staircases and in the vestibules fell to the moulders in 
stucco; the antechambers were hung with hunting-scenes and pieces 0 
still-life ; the ceilings of the great apartments glowed with the amours and 
the battles of Olympus; while on their walls the canvass of Rome, Bologna, 
Venice, or Flanders, held the place of honour among the ruder but still 
vigorous productions of the native pencil; the bedchamber had its devotional 
guardian-picture, its crucifix of ivory or box-tree, its mural ornaments 
from the mythology of love or slumber: the place of prayer demanded its 
altar-piece, its images of the Saviour, the Virgin, and the saints; its ‘pre 
sepio’ for the feast of the birth of our Lord. ‘The church or chapel where, 
in virtue of some benefaction, the family held its funeral solemnities, Was 
the palace of the departed, rich with votive paintings and variegated mar- 


‘ bles, and tombs with effigies of the fair or martial dead, accompanied with 


all the sculptured graces and alarms which Parnassus and Purgatory could 
blend. Such were the aliments which a proud and polite aristocracy Pro- 
vided for the arts. ‘The suppression of baronial superiorities, the impove- 
rishment of estates by war and confiscation, the fatal introduction of the de- 
mocratic law of inheritance, have rapidly destroyed the fortunes, the man- 
ners, and the tastes, which nourished so much elegance and grandeur. he 
titled Neapolitan now lives in a lodging and lies in a necropolis. 

This defence of the merely natural style is an example of the 
manner in which Lord Napier combines a descriptive and ert 
account of a painter with an indication of Neapolitan life and the 


discussion of a principle of art. ; a 
‘In figures, Signor Carelli brings a greater play of invention and pong 
the aid of that fidelity which never forsakes him. With romantic or ai: 
gious subjects in their higher forms, indeed, he does not attempt to ~ 
but in depicting the sentiments and actions, the mirth and labours, the 
votions and the dances of his humbler countrymen, he stands without & 
rival; and what existed before him, as a kind of conventional inanimate 
costume-painting, became in his hands a living, spirited, and inteneetang 
reality. ‘The figures nearest to the eye are not finished with a delicacy ea he 
to that used by the great Dutch masters ; yet the expressions, as well ast 
and they will reward a close inspection 
L ing is correct, the com- 
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—" 
position is most felicitous and unrestrained, and the remoter groups are dis- | and varied collection of discourses. Archbishop Whateley, Bishop Hinds, 
with an unstudied grace. To those whose hyper-delicate taste revo'ts | Bishop Wilberforce, Frederick Maurice, Trench, Dale, Hook, and Pusey, are 
m the contemplation of popular scenes, except they have the pathetic of | among the contributors; and they are supported by other distinguished pal- 
Wilkie or the ideal clevation of Robert, the familiar verity of Signor Carelli’s | pit names.] 
ntation will frequently appear repulsive ; but it is the business of a 7 ae Spe Re St 
s criticism to cembat such an imbecile refinement : this artist’s can- The new editions of the weex are numerous. Mr. Murray sends the se- 
yass may perchance be broad or droll, but it is never disfigured by grossness ; cond volume of Hallam’s “ Constitutional History,”’ forming one of the series 
and a manly judgment will not only admit the merit of his captured brigands, | of the popular edition of the historian s works. From Messrs. Parker and 
or his women washing in the pelucid stream of Sora, but will grant a hearty | Son there is another volume of * Butler’s Poetical Works,” concluding Hu- 
sympathy to his fishermen and lasses, who, encircled by the amphibious dibras, with Mr. Bell 8 original and selected notes. The current number of 
throng, and animated by the music of the fife and tambourine, foot their jo- | Messrs. Longman’s “‘ Traveller's Library” embraces a reprint from the 
vial tarantella before the taverns of that classic Wapping, the populous and Edinburgh Review of Herbert Spencer's Searching dissection of Railway 
vocal strand of Mergellina.” practice and principles, with a ‘postscript,’ containing a confirmation 
of his views from men with an actual knowledge of particular lines, and 
a reprint of some articles from the American Railroad Journal. Messrs, 
Taylor and Francis have published a third edition of Mr. Hopkins’s * Con- 
nexion of Geology with Terrestrial Magnetism.” The eighth editions of 





| 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. Jackson's Bookkeeping and Tate’s Cambist, both from Mr. Effingham Wilson, 
A Visit to India, China, and Japan, in the year 1853. By Bayard vouch for themselves. 
Taylor, Author of * Life and Landscapes from Egypt,” &c. The Constitutional History of England, from the Accession of Henry 
Simplicity and Fascination ; or Guardians and Wards. By Anne Beale, VIL. to the Death of George Il. By Henry Hallam, LL.D., F.RAS., 
Author of * The Baronet’s Family,” &c. In three volumes. Foreign Associate of the Institute of France. In three volumes. Vo- 
The Battle on the Bosphorus. By F.C. Armstrong, Esq., Author of lume If. Eighth edition. 
“The Two Midshipmen,” &c. In three volumes. Poetical Works of Samuel Butler. Fated by Robert Bell. Volume II. 
vaieieaiaii (Annotated Edition of the English Poets.) 
The whole Evidence against the Claims of the Romish Church. By Railway Morals and Railway Policy. By Herbert Spencer, Author of 
Sanderson Robins, M.A., Rector of St. James's, Dover. : “Social Statics,” &c. Reprinted from the Edinburgh Review. With 
{An elaborate treatise on the supremacy of the Pope ; which the author con- Additions and a Postscript by the Author. 
siders, on Romanist authority, the main question now to be argued, par- | On the Connexion of Geology with Terrestrial Magnetism : showing the 
ticular doctrines and discipline being of subordinate importance. The book | general Polarity of Matter, the Meridional Structure of the Crystalline 
is clear, close, and exhaustive, well arranged, and very well argued. Mr. | Rocks, their Transitions, Movements, and Dislocations ; including the 
Robins commences by examining the evidence from Scripture ; showing that Sedimentary Rocks; the Laws regulating the distribution and con- 
neither by the texts which the Romanisis advance in its support, nor by the centration of Metalliferous Formations, and all other operations con- 
facts which they are chary in noticing, is there any evidence that Peter en- nected with Terrestrial Physics. By Evan Hopkins, C.E., F.G.S. 
joyed preeminence as an Apostle, Touch less supremacy ; and as for the Third edition, with new Introduction and Appendix, Xe. 
Lishopric of Rome, there is no proof that he was ever in the city. The testi- A New Check-Journal upon the principle of Double Entry : combining 
mony of the ancient Church or Fathers is then considered, and with the same the advantages of the Day-book, Journal, and Cash-book; the whole 


rays ag bon oe pllenee y dein ee Wiel caemeioe wens athe familiarly explained, and forming a complete and Practical System of 
ee SES WORT PA Grew, SBE we Book-keeping by y Entry. , George Jackson, Accountant. 
arts and frauds by which it was supported. The question is then argued The pene Be a Sy Sa ee, oe 
more generally, The argument involves in some degree a review of the . lege Pe . a ae eT 
Papal history—as the wickedness of many Popes. The weaker points of d Few ~ een oy t amen of Cenign Bacengine & 
Popery are also noticed—as internal differences; many Romanists opposing Sin canadien a ail teniiner audinnns ek Gikion oF Meahen a toh 
the Ultramontane view of the supremacy just as much as Protestants, pe = by pote my — ae Froneh, tae 
though they may not treat it so freely. The book closes with an argument one SR, Oe ee Ses 2 ee ee eee, ee 
against the claim of infallibility - By William Tate. Eighth edition. With extensive alterations and 
ae Hf hes ‘ . $ additions 2 > ‘ . ent time 

Besides the qualities already mentioned, the scholarship of the book is re- additions, brought down to the present time. 
markable ; exhibiting the wide range of reading that characterized the di- fe PAMPHLETS. : ; 
vines of the last two or three centuries. The exhaustive nature of the treat- | 7houghts on the Revision of the Prayer- | Living Streams, or Illustrations of the 


ment, and the cumulative manner in which the proofs are adduced, some- Book and of the Termsof Clerical Non- Natural History and the — Dis- 
we. ‘ - a mformity. By the Reverend J. R. ases of the Blood, By James Paxton 
times impair the force and effect which the taste of modern readers is prone to tyne, M.A., late These Aylee- M.D. a iapee , 
look for.] bury, Bucks. Four Letters to the Morning Adrertiser, 
Manual of Astronomy. By the Reverend Joseph A. Galbraith, M.A., | //"2at is Wanted?) An Answertothe Re- | on the Admiral, the First Lord, and the 

r - verend J.C. Ryle, B.A. By an Ortho- Anglo-Carthaginians, 


Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Erasmus Smith's Professor 
of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, in the University of Dub- 
lin; and the Reverend Samuel Haughton, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 


dox Christian. 


“ — - : BIRTHS. 
an. Lollege, and Professor of Geology in the University of Dublin. | On the 26th September, at Olton Hall, Warwickshire, the Wife of the Rev. B. J. 
[This is in strictness an account of the solar system, rather than a complete | Bateman, of a son. 
treatise on the elements of astronomy. It is, however, a thorough intreduc- On the 26th, in Cavendish Place, Brighton, the Hon. Lady Dallas, of a daughter, 
tion to the subject ; embracing the leading principles and facts connected | stillborn. — as oe ‘ 
with our planetary system, and exhibiting the leading proofs by which they On the 26th, in Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, Mrs. Sims Reeves, of a son. 


On the 26th, at Weodborough Hall, Notts, the Wife of Mansfield Parkyns, Esq., 
of a daughter. 
On the 27th, the Wife of the Hon. and Rev. A. Talbot, of a son, 


are established. The method pursued is positive, not historical. The stu- 
dent is not introduced to the sun and planets as they appear to the unin- 
structed eye, and thence led step by step through the discoveries of astrono- On the 28th, at Westfield, Cramond, Mrs. Balfour, of a son, 
mers to the received truths they have finally reached: on the contrary, he On the 30th, at Apley, near Ryde, the Wife of Captain C. ¥. Campbell, R.N., of a 
is presented at starting with a summary of those results. This method has | daughter. : 1 : — 
the advantage of condensing matter and allowing principles to be presented i jm: whee at Epperetone Rectory, the Wife of the Rev. Hugh S. Champneys, of 
in briefer compass : we doubt whether it has the same interest for the mass | * 9) the 1dt October, at Spa, Belgium, the Lady Charles Beauclerk, of a daughter. 
of readers as the historical mode, where the demonstrations seem to grow up On the Ist, at the Rectory, Great Stanmore, the Lady Ellen Gordon, of a son. 
naturally, and thus leave a stronger impression on the mind. To those who On the Ist, at Liansteplian House, Radnorshire, the Wife of Captain Harman 
— earnestly apply themselves to its study, this J/anual of Astronomy will wre ne denghen. eas cini aite “iat Sahin ait clin Miata 
y ‘ “ . i ire , n the 2d, at Sydenham, the Me of 5. Laing, Esq., M.0., of a daughter, 
an elementary book of great value; but it requires study J On the 4th, at Tiptree Hall, Kelvedon, Essex, she Wife of I. J. Mechi, Esq., ofa 
Olga, or Russia in the Tenth Century : an Historic Poem. daughter, 

{Olga, the Czarina, or Empress Mother of Sviatoslav, a Czar of the tenth Jay MARRIAGES. 
ceatury, is celebrated in Nussian history for her policy, (on Russian prin- | 6, the orth September, at Richmond, John Davenport Shakespear, Esq., Major 
ciples,) and for her spontaneous conversion to Christianity. TheGreek Em- | Royal Artillery, third surviving son of the late Arthur Shak spear, Esq., formerly of 
peror stood sponsor ; her baptismal name was Helen; and she takes rank | the Tenth Hussars, to Louisa Caroline, second daughter of Robert Sayer, Esq., of 
as an eminent saint in the Russo-Greek Church, though she showed upon | the Manor House, Richmond, Surrey. ; 
eecasion rather a heathen frame of mind. On the 28th, at Onchan, Isle of Man, the Rev. William Bell, M.A., Brazenose Col- 


i s ank warn oo | lege, Oxford, and Head Master of the Cathedral School, Carlisle, to Clara Jane 
aie veleme is on attempt to put into blank verse the traditional or | daughter of Henry Harrison, Esq., Summer Hill, near Douglas, and Cheadle. ¥ 


wyGieal ue of Olga, with such imaginative fillings-up as poetical art | “Oy the 20th, at Gresford, Deobighshire, John Coutts, eldest son of G. C. Antro- 
Pie a pr a ube oe wy re ny occurrences yng hoy teed could | pus, Esq., of Eaton Hall, Congleton, Gheshine, $0 , anny, > oungest daughter of the 
oper subject for “*an historical poem ” is not in the present case | late Clement Swetenham, Esq., of Somerford Booths, in the same county. : 
necessary to inquire. O/ga is not prose ‘run mad,” or even ‘on stilts,” On the 29th, at St. Mary’s Church, Weymouth, Peter Valentine Purcell, Captain 
but rather prosaic prose printed in the form of blank verse. Sometimes it in her Majesty's Thirteenth ee er ~:~ renee n, Kildare, to Agnes 
i ie. “ at weal fm « Maria, daughter of Sir John Hesketh Lethbridge, Bart. 
poner art se Samy S Speees of absurd bathos. A Russian general, in a On the 2d October, at Eglingham, the Hon, George H. E. Grant, youngest son of 
. “ Ls moe Senne It My et ae , 4 the late Earl of Seatield, to Eleanora, fourth daughter of the late Sir William G. 
3s no hia! death we feared, or danger shunned, Gordon Cumming, of Altyre, Bart. 

But rather judged that thus to save ourselves : On the 2d, at Edlesborough, Bueks, the Rev. T. Vernon Mellor, Incumbent of 

This.is be Were most conducive to the public weal, Ideridgehay, son of the late Colonel Mellor, of Derby, to Elizabeth Dorothea, second 
is beyond Falstatf’s discretion. } daughter of the Rev. W. B. Wroth, Vicar of Edlesborough, and Toternhoe, Beds. 


Recollections of the Eventful Life of a Soldier. By the late Joseph | On the 2d, at the Chapel Royal, Dublin Castle, Paget Butler, Captain Seventh 


q . ‘4 “4 . + ~ | Royal Fusiliers and Aid-de-camp to the Earl of Carlisle, youngest son of Sir Thomas 
naldgon, Sergeant in the Ninety-fourth Scots Brigade. New edi- Butler, Bart., of Ballin Temple, Carlow, to Geraldine Sydney, “only daughter of Lord 


William Fitz-Gerald. RAN 

On the 2d, at Caversfield House, Oxfordshire, Commander Arthur William Acland 
Hood, R.N., second son of the late Sir Alexander Hood, Bart., of Wootton House, 
Somersetshire, to Fanny Henrietta Maclean, third daughter of Sir Charles Fitzroy 


tion. 

(Under the above title are included in a single volume three works published 
= many yearsago; * Recollections,” &c., ‘The War in the Peninsula,” 

=o and Sketches in Ireland.’”’ They attracted a good deal of at- Siecheun, inuwe., o8 Seartecen, Aenaeiien 

Ww  & > _ - > 4 s , é *. - 3 7 @ P 4 ad o - . . 
their truthful _ we .y and have often been referred to ence for | On the 3d, at Swansea, Charles Gardiner Guthrie, Esq., of Pall Mall East, to Annie 
Ruleeier picture of the life of a private soldier and the incidents of | passett Hewson, eldest daughter of the late Rev. William Hewson, D.D,, Vicar of 
warfare. Their author, Sergeant Donaldson, after some inef- | Swansea, and Chancellor of St. David's Cathedral. 

d Struggles to advance himself in life, died in 1830, leaving a widow On the 4th, at St. James’s Chureh, the Lord George John Manners, youngest son 
aud children to wrestle with difficulties he could not himself emerge from. | of the Duke of Rutland, K.G.., > bw Rey | Adeliza Matilda Fitzalan Howard, 
of is straggle Mrs. Donaldson seems to have maintained while the strength | Youngest daughter of the Duke of Norfolk, 4.G. 
maturity lasted. The sole dependence of herself and surviving daughter | DEATHS. ’ peta 
thee the profits of this collected edition, which Messrs. Griffin have under- On the 3lst August, at the Havana, mortally wounded whilst defending himself 
ticably - has been carefully edited; names, &c. when it has been prac- | from a gang of robbers re had ge en bones, Goerge Le LE egy Eeq., 

able to e ei ri ‘ ’ anes: oie "i H.B.M.’s Ce $83 dge at that place, eldest surviving f the 

ressed - ascertuin them, being now inserted that vere formerly ~~ ackhouse Bon, WakeoRenenn of brate for Foreign Affairs; in his 37th year. 
Pressed ; a brief sketch of ‘ Backhouse, Esq., ry Bs ‘ 
: . “ “ of the author's life is also pretixed. } On the 13th September, at Trelawny, Cornwall, Colonel J. Trelawny, H.E.LC.S., 
none by Eminent Living Divines of the Church of England, Con- | youngest son of the late Sir H. Trelawny, Bart.; in his 70th year. 2 scent 
tributed by the Authors. With an Introductory Charge on Preaching, On the 25th, at Seend, Wilts, William Heald — heey ~ o- ~ h, 
by the Venerable Archdeacon Sinclai Representative in Parliament of the City of Bath and of Devizes, and many y 
{A collecti f ee . Chairman of the Wilts Quarter-Sessions ; in his 58th year. 
on of sermons, some new, some reprinted, by prominent preachers On the 28th, at Brighton, the Right Hon. Sir Henry Ellis, K.C.B. 
h of England, prefaced by Archdeacon Sinclair’s very practical On the 28th. in Westbourne Terrace, Charlotte Jane Lindesay Bethune, youngest 
on the qualifications which a preacher should cultivate. It is a rich daughter of the late Major-General Sir Henry Bethune, Bart. ; in her 19th year. 
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On the 28th, at Ehrenbreitstein, on the Rhine, Elizabeth Frances, eldest daughter , 
of the Hon. Peregrine F. Cust; in her 3lst year. 

On the 29th, John Hardy, Esq , of Dunstall Hall, Staffordshire, formerly M.P. for 
Bradford ; in his 82d year. 

On the 29th, at Paris, Eliza, relict of the late William Heath Petch, Esq., of her 
Majesty’s Customs, and eldest daughter of the late Sir Richard Phillips. 

On the 30th, in Gloucester Square, Hyde Park, Sir Charles Chad, Bart., of Thurs- 
ford Hall and Pinkney Hall, Norfolk. 

On the 30th, in Hereford Street, Thomas, Lord Delamere ; in his 88th year. 

On the 2d October, at Sapcote Rectory, the Rev. John Bickersteth, Rector of 
Sapcote, Leicestershire, and Rural Dean; in his 74th year. 

On the 2d, at Southampton, Admiral Sir Samuel Pym; in his 85th year. 

On the 3d, in Chesterfield Street, the Right Hon. Sir Robert Adair, G.C.B.; in his 
93d year. 























































































































HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 29. 


[From the Official Return.] 
Ten Weeks Week 



















of 1845-"54. of 1355, 
ZyMotic Diseases ..cccceceecccccccesceessccecessccccecsscssees MSL oeee 274 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variablescat , 41.8 ceoe 4t 
Tubercular Diseases ....cceeeecseeeeeseeeveueees enccoeccocesese BtGe8 cove 203 
Diseases of the brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves,and Senses.....2. 113.5 sees 121 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .......0...eeee008 esceee 38.5 cove 38 | 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Kespiration ... 109.0 sees luy 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion .. 52.2 cece 51 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &¢. 6... cccceeseceees ecccccccecoccocece 0.5  eeoe 9 
Childbirth, diseases ot the Uterus, &¢. ......eee06 seeees eee 93 seco lv 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c, eee 7.1 eeee 6 } 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, Kc. .....0. ° cocce 1.8 sees 1 ' 
Malformations ...cecccceseeeceveeeee sone eee eee 4.2 sees +s | 
Premature Birth ...cccceceseeeeseees eeecececceres ese 27.1 cece of | 
Alrophy..ccccececess PPOTTTITITiTiTTiTiit tie ° 0.7 34 | 
ABO coccccccccccccccsccccecvccccccese . . 39.8 ou 
Sudden... - 21.3 50 
Violence, Pri d [ntemperar 72.7 lea 











Total (including unspecified causes) . ....s+seeseseeecs LIT8 


al ’ f, 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrice, Oct. 2.—Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to approve of the 

following promotions in the Army, viz.— 
BREVET. 

To be Field-Marshals —-Gen. Stapleton Viscount Combermere, G.C.B.; Gen, John 
Earl of Strafford, G.C.B.; Gen. Henry Viscount Hardinge, G.C.B. 

GENERAL Onver.—Dated Horse Guards, 2d Oct. 1855.—The General Command- 
ing-in-chief has received her Majesty’s most gracious commands that Lieut.-Gen, 
J. Simpson, Commander of her Majesty’s Forces during the late arduous and finally 
successiul operations, which have led to the fall of Sebastopol, shall be promoted to 
the rank of General. 

The Queen has also been most graciously pleased to command that Colonel C. A, 
Windham, C.B., shall be promoted to the rank of Major-Gen. for his distinguished 
conduct in heading the column of attack which assaulted the enemy's defenceson 
the 8th Sept. with the greatest intrepidity and coolness, as specially brought to ThA} 
notice of her Majesty in the public despatch of the Commander of the Forces, dated \ 
the 9th Sept. 1850, 








By command of the Right Hon. Field-Marshal | 
Viscount Harpince, Commanding-in-chief, 
(Signed ) G, A. WETHERALL, Adjutant-General. 
BREVET. 
Lieut.-Gen. J. Simpson to be promoted to be Gen. in the Army, for distinguished 
service in the Field. Col. ©. A, Windham to be promoted to be a Major-Gen. in the 
Army, for distinguished service in the Field. 
War-orrice, Oct. 2.—3d Regt. of Drag. Guards.—Lieut. J. Miller to be Capt- 
without purchase. 7th Drag. Guards.—W. B. Gifford, Gent. to be Cornet, without 
purchase, Vice Stewart, appointed to the 2d Drags. 3d Light Drags.—Lieut. T. L. 
Mayne, from the 14th Drags. to be Capt. without purchase. 7th Light Drags.— 
Capt. G. W. C. Jackson, from half-pay of the 16th Light Drags. to be Capt. with- 
out purchase. 13th Light Drags.—T. A. Southwell, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur- 
chase, vice Munn, promoted. The brevet promotion of Capt. A. Tremayne to bear 
date 12th Dec. 1854, in lieu of the 7th July 1855, as previously stated. 15th Light 
Drags.— Lieut. H. Trower, to be Capt. without purchase. 
Royal Regt. of Artillery—Second Capt. R. P. C. Jones, to be Adjt. vice Baddeley, 
who resigns the Adjutancy only; Second Capt. H. T. Boulthee, to be Adjt. vice 
Telfer, retired on half-pay ; Second Capt. R. J. Hay, to be Adjt. vice Adye, pro- 
moted ; Second Capt. G. H. A. Forbes, to be Adjt. vice Henry, promoted ; Gent. 
Cadet W. H. Izod, to be Lieut. and to take rank in the list of Lieuts. next after 
Lieut. F. J. G. Hill; Lieut. F. Luard, to be Second Capt. vice Snow, killed in action; 
the date of the promotion of Second Capt. W. G. Andrews, to be altered from the 
16th to the 7th Sept. ; Brevet-Col. C. W. Wingtield, to be Col. vice Wilford, ordered 
to be borne supernumerary; Capt. J. H. Lefroy (on seconded list) to be Lieut.-Col.; 
Capt. C. J. B. Riddell, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Wingfield ; Brevet-Major J. G. Booth- 
by to be Capt. vice Riddell; Lieut. A. II. Murray (on seconded list) to be Second 
Capt. ; Lieut. J. A. P. Adams to be Second Capt. vice Boothby ; Lieut. R. Macken- 
zie to be Second Capt. vice Simpson, ordered to be borne supernumerary. 
The following gentlemen to be appointed Lieutenants, with temporary rank— 
F. Duncan, A. Doull, J. R. Oliver, E. Egan, J.C. J. Lowry, J. P. Morgan, G. G. 
Hannen, P. M. Guille, A. Ford, F. M. Smith, F. A. Mant, F. Howlett, R. Hand- 
cock, C. M. Molony, G. Arbuthnot, R. Sidleir, W. R. Barlow, and R. C. Smith. 
Royal Engineers—Second Capt. H. W. Montagu, to be Capt. vice Broke, dec. ; 
Lieut. A. R. Clarke, to be Second Capt. vice Montagu. 
The undermentioned gentlemen to be appointed Lieuts. with temporary rank— 
R. M. Smith, and C. W. Wilson. 
Coldstream Guards—Ensign and Lieutenant Hon. W. A. Amherst to be Lieute- 
nant and Captain, without purchase ; Lieutenant and Captain A. J. Freemantle 
: to be Adjutant, vice Byng, who resigns the Adjutancy only. lst Regiment of 
Foot—Ensign J. W. B. Thomas to be Lieutenant, without purchase, vice Proby, 
dec.; Lieut. J. R. Wheeler, from the South Cork Light Infantry Militia, to be En- 
sign, without purchase, vice Thomas. 3d Foot—Ensign S. H. Heywood to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Birmingham, promoted. 9th Foot—Ensign S. A. Agnew, to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Thursby, promoted. 13th Foot—Ensign D. Stewart to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Long, promoted; A.G. Wynen, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice D. Stewart. 19th Foot—Capt. H. A. Jackson, from half-pay Unatt. 
to be Capt. vice R. Barrett, who exchanges. 24th Foot—G, Scott, Gent. to be En- 
sign, without purchase, vice Troup, appointed to the 35th Foot. 25th Foot—Ensign 
R. Ross, from the Monaghan Regt. of Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Shafto, promoted in the 92d Foot. 26th Foot—The surname of the Ensign appoint- 
ed on the l4th Sept. 1855, is Franklin and not Franklyn, as previously stated. 30th 
Foot—Lieut. G. H. Saunders to be Adjt. vice Forbes, died of his wounds. 31st 
Foot—Lieut. G. Spaight to be Capt. without purchase, vice Anderson, killed in ac- 
tion; Ensign W. Thwaytes to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Spaight; W. F. An- 
derson, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Thwaytes. 35th Foot—Ensign 
W. M. Ansell, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Hughes, appointed to the 92d 
Foot; Ensign R. H. W. Troup, from the 24th Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Ansell. 42d Foot—Lieut F.C. Scott to be Capt. without purchase, vice Cun- 
ninghame, dec. To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign W. P. Hesketh, 
vice Scott; Ensign A. J. Bramley; Ensign R. K. Bayly; Ensign P. M. Bosworth. 
To be Ensign, without purchase—V. M'‘Farlane, Gent. vice Hesketh, promoted. 
46th Foot— Lieut. N. Duuscombe to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major 
W. Hardy, whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive rank, under 
the Royal Warrant of the 6th Oct. 1854; Ensign W. J. Foster to be Lieut. without 
purchase, vice Dunscombe ; J. 8. Carlow, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Foster. 47th Foot—Lieut. R. Hanley, from the Roscommon Militia, to be En- 
sign, without purchase, vice Roberts, appointed to the 92d Foot. 49th Foot— 
Lieut.-Col. J. W. Armstrong, from half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. without pur- 
chase, vice Baddeley, who exchanges; Brevet-Major J. H. King to be Major, with- 
out purchase, vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Armstron , whose brevet rank has been con- 
verted into substantive rank, under the Royal Warrant of 6th Oct. 1854; Lieut. J. 
Hopkins to be Capt. without purchase, vice King; Ensign C. Michell to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Hopkins; Lieut. G. Donovan, from the Royal Sussex Light 
Infantry Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Michell, promoted; Assist.- 
Surg. John Joseph Adrien, from the Staff, to be Assistant-Surgeon, vice Jeph- 
son, resigned. 50th Foot—Licutenant J. W. Dimond to be Captain, by purchase, 
vice Galton, who retires; Ensign W. L. Lewes to be Lieut. by pur. vice Dimond. 
55th Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign A. S. Young, Ensign P. 
§. Morgan, Ensign C, E. Theobald. To be Ensigns, without purchase—M. J. F. 





————.. 
Kenny, Gent. vice Young; G. Pirrie, Gent. vice Morgan; W. J. B. Martin, Gent, 


| vice Theobald. 56th Foot-K. Bythell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, yicg 


Massy, promoted. 57th Foot—H. Wayne, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, yicg 
Filmer, promoted in the Grenadier Guards. 65th Foot—Ensign W. Higgin to pe 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Wilford, who retires. 76th Foot—G. W. Wizelsworth 
Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Best, promoted in the 92d Foot. soy 
Foot--G. W. Cosens, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Pattisson, promoteg 
82d Foot—Lieut. C. N. Biggs to be Capt. without purchase; Ensign J. H. Linton to 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Biggs; E. 8. Lock, Gent. to be Ensign, Without 
purchase, vice Linton, Sith Foot—Lieut. J. Athorpe to be Capt. by purchase, yigg 
Rooper, who retires. 88th Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—En-ign ¢ 
S. Watson, vice Pearson, promoted; Ensign E, E. Austen, vice Day, promoted ; Ep. 
sign W. Birch, vice Watson, whose promotion, without purchase, on the 17th of 
August 1855, has been cancelled; Ensign T. Burke, vice Austen, whose promotion 
without purchase, on the 17th of August 1855, has been cancelled; Ensign F, x. 
Dew, vice Burke, whose promotion, without purchase, on the 21st of Sept. 1855, has 
been cancelled. To be Ensign, without purchase—Ensign F. M. Mitchell, from the 
Roscommon Militia, vice Dew, promoted. 90th Foot—M. Preston, Gent. to be 
n, Without purchase. 91st Foot—J. M. Allen, Gent. to be Ensign, by py. 
hase, vice Gurney, promoted, 92d Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase. 
Lieut. G.S. Hughes, from 35th Foot; Ensign J. Moorhead, from 25th Foot; Ensign 
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| G. H. Best, from 76th Foot; Ensigu L. W. M. Lockhart, Ensign R. B. M‘Ewen, 


Ensign W. Kilvert. To be Ensigns, without purchase—Lieut. A. Eddington, frog 
the 2d Royal Lanark Militia, vice Lockhart, promoted ; Lieut. E. Mason, from lg 


; West York Militia; L. L. Ducat, Gent. vice M*Ewen, promoted; G. E. Campbelj, 


Gent.; R. J. 8. Carruthers, Gent. 93d Foot— Lieut. J. E. Deans-Campbell, from the 


| Royal Lancashire Artillery Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Ellis, y 
it. P.S 


t. P. S. Alcock to be Capt. without pup. 
sign J. Tolcher to be Lieut. without pur. 






pointed to the 92d Foot. 95th Foot—Lie 
chase, vice L. Fraser, killed in action; E 
chase, vice Alcock. 

lst West India Regiment--To be Ensigns, without purchase—Quartermaste,. 
Sergt. J. M*Auley, vice Harrison, promoted; A. A. James, Gent. vice Cave, pro. 
moted. 2d West India Regiment—Quartermaster-Scrgt. T. Kelly to be Quartermag. 
ter, vice Fitzgerald, dismissed the service. 

Land Transport Corps—To be Quartermasters of Brigade—Sergeant-Major J, 
Granger, from the 42d Foot ; Quartermaster-Sergt. R. Neville, from the 18th Foot, 

Turkish Contingent—H,. W. Vyner, Esq. to be Paymaster. 

British German Legion—2d Jager Corps—To be Commandant—Lieut.-Col. the 
Hon. J. S. Jocelyn, of the Scots Fusilier Guards. To be Majors—J. Montresgor, 
F. von Jess. To be Paymaster—H. B. Bromley, Esq. To be Quartermaster—J, J, 
M‘Donald. To be Surgeon—J.H.Steinau. 2d Light Infantry—Major H. H, Vag 
Aller to be Lieut.-Col. Commandant. 3d Light Infantry—G. Talbot, Esq. tobe 
Major. Ist Light Drags.—To be Lieutenants—H. von Hirsch, R. C. Clipperton, 
formerly of the Austrian Imperial Hussars. ‘To be Cornets—P. Mejanel, A. F. Man. 
nock. To be Assist.-Surg.— H. Senftleben. 2d Light Drags.—To be Lieutenants—E, 
Sanders, formerly of the Austrian Imperial Dragoons; A Volger; Cornet C. Jo 
hannsen To be Lieutenant and Adjutant—Ccornet H. von Dettmar, from the lst 
Light Drags. To be Cornet—Baron O. von Reischack. To be Assistant-Surgeon- 
C. Winsell. To be Payma-ter—L. R. Haslewood, Esq. The designation of the 
gentleman appointed Staff-Paymaster on the Ist May LSdo, is R. A. Boyman, and net 
KR. A. Bowyer, as then stated. 

British Swiss Legion—1st Light Infantry Regt.— To be Quartermaster—W. Gold- 
ly. To be Paymaster of the 2d Battalion—W. B. Beattie, Esq. The appointment 
of Major C. L. Hifelin, which appeared in the Gazette of the 7th Sept. 1855, ist 
bear date the Ist July 1855. 

Unattached— Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. W. Armstrong, Major of the 49th Foot, to 
have his brevet rank converted into substantive rank, under the Royal Warrant of 
the 6th Oct. 1854. Major W. Hardy, of the 46th Foot, to have his brevet rank 
converted into substantive rank, under the Royal Warrant of the 6th Oct. 1854, 

Hospital Staff—To be Assistant-Surgeon—Acting Assist.-Surg. J. Johnston, M.D, 
To be Acting Assistant-Surgeons—H. Kelsall, Gent., H. Brook, Gent., C. C. Piper, 
Gent., W. Collis, Gent., T. W.S. Locke, Gent. Acting Assist.-Surg. R. Branwell 
has been permitted to resign his commission. 

BREVET. 

Capt. the Hon. W. J. Colville, of the Ritle Brigade, to be Major in the Army. 
Capt. H. A. Jackson, of the 19th Foot, to be Major in the Army. Brevet-Major H, 
A. Jackson, of the 19th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army. Lieut.-Col. W. Tur 
ner, of the Bengal Retired List, recruiting for the East India Company’s service a 
Liverpool, to have the rank of Capt. in the Army, while so employed. Capt.F. 
Tower, Adjt. of the East India Company's depot at Warley, to have the rank of 
Capt. in the Army, while so employed. Surg. D. Stewart, M.D. of the Bengal Re- 
tired List, Surg. of the East India Company’s depot at Warley, to have the rank of 
Staff-Surg. First Class, while so employed. Surg. H. Diaper, East India Company's 
service, to have the local rank of Staff-Surg. Second Class, while employed with the 
Army in the East. Major C. Read, late of the Staff Corps, to have the temporary 
rank of Licut.-Col. in the Army, while attached to the British Italian Legion. 

The undermentioned gentlemen having been selected for service with the Turkish 
Contingent, to have a step of local rank while so .employed—To have the local rank 
of Surgeon—W. Paton, Esq. To have the local rank of Assistant-Surgeon—A. G, 
Hamilton, Gent. To have the local rank of Acting Assistant-Surgeon—J. Todd, Gent, 
J. Carney, Gent., J. A. Rae, Gent., W. Litster, Gent., C. Macpherson, Gent., J. A 
Dewar, Gent., G, M‘Coull, Gent., P. M‘Leish Dewar, Gent., 8. Marshall, Gent. 
G. Abbott, Esq. M.D. appointed to the Irregular Cavalry under the command of 
Major-Gen. Beatson, vice Surg. Smith, resigned, to have the local rank of Surgeon 
in Turkey, while so employed. 

Wanr-orrice, Oct. 5.—Brevet.—Major-Gen. Sir W. Eyre, K.C.B., to have tht 
local rank of Lieut.-Gen. in Turkey. Col. R. Garrett, of the 46th Foot, Brigadier 
Gen. in Turkey, to have the local rank of Major-Gen. in Turkey. Col. F. Horn, of 
the 20th Foot, to have the local rank of Brigadier-Gen. in Turkey. Capt. and Lieut.- 
Col. his Serene Highness Prince William Augustus Edward of Saxe Weimar, of the 
Ist or Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards, to be one of her Majesty’s Aides-de-camp, 
with the rank of Col. in the Army. 








‘a ’; Ls a , 
NAVAL GAZETTE. 

Apuiratry, Sept. 28.—First Lieut. T. W. J. McDougal, Reserved Half-pay List 
of the Royal Marines, and now Staff Officer of Pensioners, to be Capt. Unatt. 0a 
reserved half-pay. 

Apsira.ry, Oct. 4.—Admiral of the White the Hon. G. Elliott, C.B., has been 
appointed to receive a pension of 150/. a year, as provided for in her Majesty 3 Order 
in Council of 25th June 1851, vacant by the decease of Admiral J. Giffard; 
name of Admiral the Hon. G. Elliott, C.B., has been removed to the Reserved Half- 
pay List accordingly; and, in consequence of this removal, the following a A 
tions, dated the 27th ultimo, have taken place—Admiral of the Blue at 
Hugh Pigot, K.C.B., K.C.H., to be Admiral of the White; Vice-Admiral af 
the Red Sir John Louis, Bart. to be Admiral of the Blue; Vice-Ad' Beli 
the White Sir Edward C. Strode, K.C.B., K.C.H., to be Vice-Admiral of eh 
Vice-Admiral of the Blue Sir P. Hornby, K.C.B., to be Vice-Admiral of the 8 
Rear-Admiral V. F. Hatton, on the Reserved List, to be a Vice-Admiral on vy Pe 
served List ; Rear-Admiral of the Red Sir A. W. J. Clifford, Bart. C.B. to 4 
Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Admiral of the White Sir J. Stirling, Kut. to Wen 
Admiral of the Red; Rear-Admiral of the Blue A. T. E. Vidal to be Rear-A Ae 
of the White; Captains H. A. Eliot, J. Wigston, G. F. Ryves, C.B., to be — 
mirals on the Reserved List; Capt. Sir T. Hastings, Kant. C.B., to be Rear-A 
of the Blue. be Bee 

The following Captains on the Retired List have also been promoted to 6 
tired Rear-Admirals, on the terms proposed in the London Gazette of Ist ow 7. 
without increase of pay—Captains P. P. King, C. E. W. Boyle, BR. eg oN 
W. Watling, R. Pridham, J. Lyons, P. Westphal, E. Sparshott, K.H., W- 


G. Woolcombe. A al Si 2 oon ee 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Oct. 2. 


Partyersuirs Dissorvep.—Wilson and Mann, Ramsgate, school-propri ta 
Brookes and Mason, Bilston, coal-masters—J. and F. Kipling, carpet-man is T. Ce 
—Gripper and Co. Basford, Nottinghamshire, brick makers ; as far as sre 
Hine—Morton and Co. Oldham, drapers—Dunington and Co. Lenton, manu s bee 
—Gibb and Cavanagh, Manchester, jewellers—Beynon and Rogan, Liverpoeethick 
builders—Richmond and Co. Plymouth, coach-builders; as far as nee - Thames 
—G. and S. Pim, Liverpool, corn-merchants—Collings and Russell, cond 
Street, ship-brokers—The Clogger’s Company, Over Darwen, Lancas 
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and Co. Cheapside, braid-manufacturers; as far as regards G. Burton—C. and 8S. } > Tea ,TT — 
Cook, Plymouth, milliners— Brown and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff-manufactur- | P R I U E 5 ( l R R E N T. 
ers— Dodgeon and Whitaker, Burnley, machine-makers—Ashford and Co. Birming- a 
ham, stampers—Avery and Co. Essex Street, Strand, patent-agents—Lumley and 3 "XDs / 7 
Bowe, Northallerton, brewers—Austin and Cooke, Maidstone, booksellers — Bremer antes Se ae ee 
and Co. Hull, and rhode and Co. Liverpool, ship-brokers—G. and R. Henty, Chi- 
chester, brewers — Wood and Adlard, Barbican, printers—J.C. and G. Sercombe, 8 per Cent Consols........ 
Exeter, merchants. i Ditto for Account. 
Baxkevprcy ANNULLED.—Hvucu Wercu Coorer, Wakefield Street, Regent Street, 3 per Cents Reduced . 
yictualler. New 3 per Cents . 
Baxkatrts.—Ricnarp Moco ANotp, King Street, Covent Garden, cheese- ae Annuities. ....... 
monger, to surrender Oct. 11, Nov. 12: solicitor, Chidley, Gresham Street; official as, ser Con 
assignee, Bell, C ole man Street Buildings—Tuomas Wavy Lanp, Battersea, beer-shop- India Stock. ley per Cent bates 
keeper, Oct. 11, Nov. 12: solicitor, Pain, Gresham Street ; official assignee, Johnson, Exchequer Bills, 234. per diem .. 
Basinghall Street—Lyon Samvet, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, goldsmith, Oct. 11, Exchequer Bonds 1859 .......++- 
Nov. 15: solicitors, Norton and Son, New Street, Bishopsgate; official assignee, India Bonds, 34 per Cent... 








nthe Pennell, Guildhall Chambers -Joun Cooke, Raven Row, Spitalfields, glass-manu- 
© be facturer, Oct. 13, Nov. 13: solicitor, Stubbs, Moorgate Street; official assignee, Lee, FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Alderm anbury— Ru HARD Hoves, West Cowes, postmaster, Oct. 16, Nov. 20: so- Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
. -5p.Ct. ; 


































































































pure : - - : 
ue~ licitor, Hamber, King’s Arms Yard; offici al assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury—GrorcE Austr SAB cc ccccccee . Sp.Ct.,|  —— French........+ . igp.Ct.! 91f. 25e, 
Sign PoysFR, Derby, boot-manufacture r, Oct. 23, Nov. 6: solicitor, Bowley, Nottingham; “ Ulan oo eeeerererroreeeehh — of MEXICAN «6 ss eeeceee seen eed 2s 
wen, official assignee, Harris, Nottingham Isatan Betcuer, Welverhampton, auger- eect on ote | Faas _ Peruvian... ij— 74h 
from manufacturer, Oct. 15, Nov. 5: solicitors, Motteram and Knight, Birmingham ; Huen ag nh s Ribs: 6 ‘“ -. é. rat 5g aia x bed 
a ist Bolton, Wolverhampton ; official issignee, Whitmore, Birmingham— Ricnarp Goop- CMR socacesssconcess-0 = 1009 exd Sardinian ace 5 = “s 
dbell, wis, Derby, grocer, Oct. 23, Nov. 6; solicitors, Pickering, Derby ; Reece, Birming- Danish... 5 103} SONI caseienans sbeexay Y-* 3 
u the ham; official assignee, Harrison, Nottingham ~ James Keyyox, Blackburn, inn- + S2iexd.' Ditto New Deferred.......3 | 194 
» Ape keeper, Oct. 12, Nov. 2: solicitors, Wilkinson, Blackburn; Sale and Co. Manchester; Ex. 12 oay DRC . snancinanuaqnonedn 5 
pure official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 93} exd. | Turkish  sesecessereeereeeG — 83% 
pure Divipexns.— Oct. 2 » Simeten, Liverpool, carrier—Oct. 25, Williams, St. Asaph, ' Veneeustn «22+. oseacceesehl = a 
Flintshire, joiner—Oct. 31, Kilner, Walsall, victualler— Oct. 31, Edwards and Cooper, a 
Coventry, ironmongers—Oct. 31, M. and W. Johnson, Cheadle, mace yy = SHARES. 
Weston, Market Harborough, tailor—Oct. 24, Bartlam, Wolverhampton, grocer. Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
, - } 8 Rartwars— B 
CERTIFICATES.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of | Bristol and Exeter y ron a ; . 
meeting.—Oct. 23, Flatt, Saxmundham, draper—Oct. 29, Sulivan, Great Yarmouth, Caledonian ....... ones Abo . British Nor +| Sexe 
5 ship-owner—Oct. : Krohn, Bread Street, merchant—Oct. 26, Selby and Norton, | Edinburgh and Glasgow . Cit 7 53 
se i Town Malling, scriveners—Oct. 24, Gittus, Islebam, Cambridgeshire, draper—O« t. | Eastern Counties Coletiidh.ccccccccccccecsececesse] =m 
oot. 94, Backhouse, Lathom, Lancashire, timber-dealer—Oct. 24, Ahlborn, Liverpool, Great Norther. ...seseeseeees | Commercial of London, .. ° oe 
toy-dealer—Oct. 23, Ross, Liverpool, diaper—Oct. 23, Hall, Nottingham, broker— | — 7 er and West. Ireland .. LONGON, «.«.+.+-+sseseserrereres 50 
Oct. 23, Goodacre, Nottingham, grocer—Oct. 30, Taylor, Nottingham, hosier. } tem phe oe ahaa aks hace pee fia artd. Bak. of Australis 198 
ito ke wo % . ‘ ’ : Ci DT ..cccccce e ondon int Stock. .....+. eee 32 
Dectarations or Div IDENDS.—Little, Liverpool, merchant; first div. of 1s. 3d. Oct. Lancashire and Yorkshire } London and Westminst Pccvecece act 
. 10, or any subsequent Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool—Jackson, Liverpool, draper; | Lancaster and Carlisle ........ ‘ National of Ireland | — 
. Van first div. of 5s. Oct. 10, or any subsequent Weduesday; Turner, Liverpool—Fynney | 3 eo ea Brighton, & South Coas National Provinei om 
to be Liverpool, corn-merchant; second div. of 2d. Oct 10, or any subsec Watean. oudon and Blackwall....+..+++- | Oriental 40 
, t onc . 2d. - 10, any subsequent Wednes- pecan - , ; 6% | Oriental..... ovocceccreccccs ee ol 
rton, day ; Turner, Liverpool. | zondon and North-Western Provincial of Ireland .....+... ° 53 
Man -saeieath : ; : | London and South-Western.. Union of Australia ........ 6% 
= Scorcu SEQUESTRATIONS. — Robertson, Glasgow, grain-merchant, Oct. 11—Richard- PEUNMRGe ccccccccscscccecocseces l nien of “een > pipers of 
"~ son, Glasgow, patent-medicine-dealer, Oct. 10—Smith, Glasgow, dyer, Oct. Ll— | Midland Great Western (Ireland) —— | Minrs— 
ola King, Borrowstownness, merchant, Oct. 12—M*Donald, Glasgow, engraver, Oct. 9— | North British ...04-s00 sees ee Agua Fria......+.+ womn 
ote Galbreath and Smith, Glasgow, ship-brokers, Oct. 11. - | see ner ig Ke veseeeesl $38 a — Tial «++. 0+ 2 
= } No nastern—York....+..+s00 ditto (St. John del Rey _ 
of the eer Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton. .| 25 Cobre Copper 66, 
; & Wolverhampton..) 25° | | Cobre Coppers. .sesseevereeeeees 7 
id not Friday, Oct 5 | Scottish Central..... eccccecese — MISCELLANEOUS 
vy 7 Ue | South. Eastern and Dover... | 563 Australian Agricultural 29 
PARTNERSHIPS Disso..vED.—Crooke and Carter, Liverpool, ship-brokers —-Wash- | East India Guaranteed... } 22 Canada ast 14 
Gold- bourn and Tufily, Minchinhampton, Gloucestershire, mealmen— Fry and Co. Comp- Great Western of Canada ......| 24h | | Crystal Palace... ...6+sseeeeeeee 2 
at ~* : - “ ~ ) my 3 2h 
ment ton Street, Goswell Street, confectioners —T. and H. Smith, Cha , tailors—Gil- | Docss— “ : | General Steam ....+..s.e000s . 26 
sto strap and Co. Ne wark-upon- Trent, wine-merchants ; as far as regards J. Gilstrap— pre cag West India... .0+-00000- wl | wee a River Land and Mineral ... be 
Newton, Brothers, Ik riday Street, cigar-m wnufacturers; as far as regards W. Newton | St. Katherine .... < ST ence pe pg atal Steam... = 
ot, to —T. and J. Haines, Portland Road, Marylebone, painters— Milroy and Co, Plymouth, MD issevivechitiantorctsnneal South Australian aaa inaiees 36 
ant of port na a far > regards J. Brown— Parle, Liverpool, and Sinnot, Melbourne, | —_—_— _ a Aci apge. " 
rank Australia—Baldey and Son, Brighton, grocers—Hatton and Griesbach, Chancery | : > EN 
Lane, law-stationers — Cross and Co. Farnworth, Lancashire, cotton-spinners—Grif- an di . BANS ear ENGLAER, 
MD. fiths and James, Tredegar Iron Works, Monmouthshire, candle-makers — Pearce and An Account, pursuant to ar _ de gy = toria,cap. 32, for the week ending 
P iper, Son, Ludgate Hill, lamp-manufacturers—Black and Booth, Salford, British gun- © Cy On Son ap ee age 
nwell manufacturers—Fowler and Fry, Bristol, agricultural-implement-makers—Young Not ee See 
and Sturgis, Belsize Park, Hampstead, builde:s—Briggs and Co. china-manufactur- Notesissued ....... veweesee. £26,368,255 Government Debt.... ......- £11,015,100 
ers—J. and G. Owen, St. David’s, Pembrokeshire, drapers —Ilutton and Rhind, New- Other Leen ReSern sdeees seenene 2,984,900 
7 ’ . “ Gold Coin and Bullion 12,368,255 
Army. castle-upon-Tyne, _woolle u-drapers— Davison and Co, Southwick, Sunderland, ship- Silver Bullion ee ee ee sas 
or builders—Garthwaite and Bl ickburn, Dewsbury, whee lwrights—Court and Wheler, ——- alii 
Ton Jermyn Street, house-agents -W hite and Goody, Manchester, fustian-manufacturers | £26 ,365,255 £26 ,363,255 
ice at a and James, Leeds, lithographers—E. and G. Hutson, Downham Market, | BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
pt. F. , = ag A we ies and Co. Long Acre, army-lacemen—Routh and Co. Ad- | Proprietors’ Capital ........-. £14,553,000 Government Securities ‘inclu- 
2% dington varf, Camberwell, white-zinc-inanufacturers— Johnson and Son, Botolph Rist 5 cbeeuen . 8,670,125 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £12,125,026 
I Re« Lane, orange-merchants— Westley and Jones, Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn, boot- Public Deposits* ......... $144,209 Other Securities cove 29,915, 
nk of factors— Hounslow and Mesher, Walton Street, Chelsea, builders—Ashford and Other Deposits ....... 11,4387 NOUS «.- +000 seee 6,195 
—s Mecke, Birmingham, eating-house-keepers —Windeat and Taylor, Exeter, linen- Seven Day and other Bills.... 1, Gold and Silver Coin ...... +++ a7 
y drapers—Sharples and Co. Blac mn, ¢ -spinners—St nd Plekevertll. Row 
th the pers ples and Co, Blackburn, cotton-spinners rn and Pickersgill, Rood £35,807,032 | £38,807 ,033 


Lane, commission-agents — Douglas and Co. Trinidad, ¢ tons , ; row 
’ gents glas and Co. Trinidad, and Ronald and Co, Glasgow, * Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 


porary merchants. 
















































































































; Baykevrts.—Hexry Burr and Jouy James IWarrer, London Street, Greenwich ; ON e ‘ D 
arkish upholsterer: » to surrender Oct. 22, Nov. 16: solicitors, Lloyd and Rule, Milk For rn Gold in Kars, Stand a,.£3 17 9 Capper, Bett. Cubes £126 0 pa 00 
| rank Street; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Gvstavr Lours Lonerits, Pil- Foreign Gold in Cvin, Portugal Pes 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars.... 910 0.. 0 0 0 
oa Street, Ludgate Hill, merchant, Oct. 16, Nov. 15: solicitor, Brewer, Philpot HOw Deliass .. +++ +0r20+00se000 0 5 04 | Lead, British Pig.... 25 0 0... 2510 0 
a comet official assignee, Jolinson, Basinghall Street-—Cyrrian James CoTrexete, Silver in Bars, Standard,........ 0 5 14 | Steel, Swedish Keg.. © 0 0..19 0 0 
a. ingdon, draper, Oct. 19, Nov. 19: solicitor, Jones, Sise Lane; official assignee, — 
- oa congo . Wms 1AM Fisuer, Stratford-upon-Avon, grocer, Oct. 19, Nov. , GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 5 
0. 4 rs, sane, Stratford-upon-Avon; Hodgson, Birmingham; official as- 4 . a SS , s s i - 
rgeon signee, Christie, Birmingham—Josern Brarruwarre, St. Mary’s, Staffordshire dead t vocesece BRCDES f Maple 
miller, Oct. 17, Nov. 7: solicitors, Robinson, Eccleshall; Wrights, Birmingham : = 0 waking 10—44 mec" 
ve the oe ay Bittlest« n, Bi igham -Joun May, Barnstaple, manufacturer, o—o|M ult, Ord . 68—73 | Be a, Ticks 
adier+ Y echoMy ov. 21: solicitor, Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter— | New...... 76—84] Fine ..... o— 0 | Harrow 
pen, of Pl _ — Fay, F lymouth, carver, Oct. 13, Nov. 12: solicitors, Edmonds and Sons, Fine «++. 89—90 | Peas, Hog.. 36—38 | Indian Corn 
ieut.- Log om a ee Exct r; offi ial assignee, Stogdon, Exeter—Grorce Tuomp- —— - - - a 
of the a oo r-seller, Oct. 19, Nov. 16: solicitors, Kirby, Knares- AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE 
camp, edilen-epinnee, Oct. 17° —_ assignee, Young, Leeds— WILLIAM Jerrrer, Hull, Per Qr. (Im) Wales. For the Week ending Sept. 29. 
ars deans Canriek’ ull 4%. ov. 14: solicitors, Wells and Smith, Hull; official as- bn a 75s 45s 3d. Ww he at "Te, Sd. | RYC ..cccoes 48s. 8d. 
— Wells and nes ial = Tuomas Surv, Hull, grocer, Oct. 17, Nov. 14: solicitors, oa. 7 WU | Rartcy..... 8 § Beans... 49 § 
 ttagag t ofticial assignee, Carrick, Hull. — en a 7 Ga-0000-. BF Peas ...006 6 
Lia %. Sn ith, — ct. 29, ¢ lausen, ewman Stre et, Oxford Street, manufacturer--Oct. ° _ - —— 
y Ont = . hilpot Lane, tea-cealer—Oct. 30, Winder, Haymarket, tavern-keeper— ; FLOUR. i T PROVISIONS 
att. 00 9 Bos, yn draper—Oct. 30, Hirschberg, Cheapside, merchant— Oct. pees ene repeat nes: per sack ry ban a ge 7 : — Ads. Od. pes Son. 
-4, Boss, Brighton ati eeke = 6 2 a ME : « $s seee eeeeereeees o=— arlow, d4. Os. to ol. 3s, per ewt. 
priuter— Oct. 26, eae ners : ped > mye ttell, I ittle Marlborough Street, E-sex and Suffolk,on boardship 0 — 0 Bacon, Irish. .......++ } me ewt. 73s. to 758. 
Nail Wisant: aenvcheeett "ines Finchley Road, | bil roker—Oct. 26, Forbes and Co, Norfolk and Stockton.......... 53 — 55 | Cheese, Cheshire ccateuate ae 
29, Room, eae oe al ~ - 31, Pris e vane! renee Shrewsbury, bankers — Oct. American ...... per barrel 40 — 46 | Derby, Piain ... ‘ oe Oo ae @ 
uleghem, srocer Get  m ic- be ds ead-manufac turer— Dec. 10, Newey, Bir- } Canadian, oevcceses 10 — 46 Hams, York 2 Aa SS 
turers— Ort i 7 Xq Armitage and Co. Sheffield, railway-springs-manuface | Bread, 74d. to 11d. the 41b. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 0s. 0d. to 0s. 0d, 
Wood, Daiiesben Sane moter insurance-broker—Oct. 26, Jackson and Hey- | 
Certiricares.— Jo be gr on yen bees i s : me eRe BUTCHERS’ MEAT. | 
meecting.—Oct. 26, Stari * . ‘ ens cause be how R to the con "y, on the day of > noone or ‘eee oe ( oo or tee : Hear r CaTrLe aT THE 
Goode, Hizh’ Stre . . Zatten’s Terrace, Peckham, china-dealer—Oct. 26, Reef ; Gt. 3 10 nee « . 2 : - . € CaTTLe-MARKET. 
Berkshire " al - ’ orough, warehouseman—Oct. 26, Hutchins, Hungerford, Mutts ~ 3 4 = ‘ rs - 4 r ” 2 ed 5 ° —_ Mone ay. 
(etshire, batcher—Oct. 20, Grover, Strand, envelope-inaker—Oct, 2%, Philps, | easy 3 $—4 O—4 8 coe 2 B= EWS | Sheep cehG0 wee 
lov.12° yams A ee ee 26, Hor-nell, ¢ helimsford, ironmon- Dork... 4 2=—8 O@=8 8 score 4 OME Om SG CO Caives.. 
castire, aly seph, Merthyr Tydvil, victualler—Oct. 26, Howarths, Radcliffe, Lan- Lamb. 4 O—- 4 4 —4 8 “—e 2 oe . ° —*o 2 Pigs... 
¥ ce * To sink the offal, per § Ib 
say Tenearnens ov Dretms xps.—Clench, Exeter, timber-dealer ; first div. of 1s. 634. otc 
gardeners: first dix a . it tzel, Exeter ~—B. and W. Bray, Okehampton, nursery- a | 
ruth, grocer: first div ppg Alpena, | or Friday ; Hirtze 1, Exeter . Miners, Red- Kent Pockets 90s. to 100s. | Down Tegs...-. ‘ 
ings, yao ho vowraed . 5. Sid. any Tuesday or Friday; Hirtze 1, Exeter ~ Hutch- Choice Se arntivin wo — 130 Wethers .. aie 
Exeicr— Elston’, a “= 3 first div. of 5s. 6d. any Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, Semmes omg ee -o=> I Le = eter Ficeces .. 
H ; adh eer ah cg r; first div. of os. Gd. any Tuesday or Friday; nham ditto . 90 <= 116 | Cumblng.......00c0 
riday; Hirtzel, Exet Se eo boot-makecr ; first div. of 1s. 9d. any Tuesday or samt A a FS ag. ca Ty 2s TO aaa 
day or Friday: Hirt, Ay —— y, Plymouth, inn-keeper; first div. of ls. any Tues- | HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses w 
moday or Feuian eae ' Eneter- Miners, Plymouth, grocer; first div. of 8s. any wav. Geol , naggy og ory Begg wy Og 
— any Tuesday or mai , Exeter— Evans, Exeter, bookseller; second div. of 3s. “ve on a ei : “ty pees io. mee co 3. pee rad 
of 1s. 1034. ‘any Tu 2 yi a Exeter— Beringer, Penzance, silversmith ; first div. New..... a. o 0 Seay ND ee 
mouth, druggists : aretain ae : Hirtzel, Exeter—H. and H. P. Talbot, Sid- Clover ....... . 1390 — 135 5 1200 — 135 
Crocker, Weymouth, t lo + oe SS 6d. any Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter— Wheat Straw ....... . 0 — 3 BS neve veee 29 BO 
= zel, Exeter —Fitee f allow-c handler; div. of 38, 3d. any Tuesday or Friday; Hirt- 
— Hirtael, Excter— J. andr’ Cop estllet;, first div. of 4s. 4d. any Tuesday or Friday; OILS, GREASE, COALS. GROCERIES 
a day or Friday - Hiri wigs Edwards, Truro, jewellers ; first div. of 2s, 7d, any Tues- Rape Oil .... ..-perewt. £2.19 6 | Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s. 2d. to 28. 6d, 
a OMT A Rectan eeangpag | Refined LS RRS ota FEF Congou, fine ...s.seseeee 2 —24 
~ Wallace, Perth see soe Walker, Maryhill, near Glasgow, baker, Oct. 16— DRI... cin cédashhoateesh 230 Pekoe, flowery ...... won eT 
b thick Oct. 17—Smith’ Glas vanes Fo Ces 19—Mitehell, Glasgow, commission-merchant, Linseed Oil Ca ++eper oo 16 0 0 sia In Bond—Duty Is ed. per te. nae 
e' houseman, Oct’ my sgow, manufacturing-chemist, Oct. 17—Crooks, Glasgow, ware- | yr op oe ye pe hen deeony sa B30. Od. 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt. 30s. 11}d. 








Thames 
3ard West India Molasses .,,.,.228. 6d, to 238. Od» 
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r ‘ 
(THEATRE ROYAL OLYMPIC. 
Lessee, Mr. Atrrep Wican. 

The public is respectfully informed that this Theatre, which 
has been entirely redecorated during the Vae ation, will 
REOPEN for the SEASON on MONDAY, 15th Ocrozer, un- 
der the management of Mr. ALrreo Wisay. 


> _— ~ 
OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.— 
THE GRAND E SIAIAN SPECTACLE OF MAGIC 
AND MYSTERY EVERY EVENING at 8 o'clock, combining 
in its extraordinary character the multiform attractions of 
a Comedy, 8 e, Extravaganza, and Monologue, 
Professor ANDERSON every Evening in MAGIC and MYS- 
TERY, in Twelve Acts, with Five Hundred Incidents. The 
Royal Lyceum Theatre is the most thronged, fashionable, and 














pleasant house in London—the Entertainment being equal te 


six ordinary evenings’ amusement as given within the walls 
ofa Li ygpest- All London should listen to the SPIRIT-RAP- 
PIN and hear Professor Anderson's exposé of TABLE 

RAP P ING. Doors open each evening at half past 7; com- 
mence at 8 Private Boxes, 1/. lls. 6d. and LZ. 1s.; to be ob- 
tained at the Box- office, or at the principal Libraries. Stalls, 
4s. Dress Circle, 3s.; Upper Boxes, 2s.; Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. 
The Box office is open daily from 11 till 5, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Chatterton jun. Grand Fashionable Morning Per- 
formance on Sarcarpay, Octouer 13th, at 2 o'clock ; doors 
open at at hy alf- past |. 


HE LION-SLAYER AT HOME, 
Piccadilly —Mr. GORDON CUMMING DESCRIB ES 
every night, at 8, what he saw and did in Seuth Africa. 
Morning Entertainments every Saturday at 3 o’Clock.—Ad- 














232, 





mittance, Is., 2s.,and 3s. The Collection on view during the 
RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The next 
QUARTER will COMMENCE on Tvesvay, Oct. 9, 
H. COTTERILL, Principal. 
Boskp OF TRADE DEPARTMENT 
INSTRUCTION IN ART, 
Training School, Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London. 
Head Master, KR. Burcuert, Esq. 
The Courses of Instruction pursued in the School have for 
female, in the practice of Art and in the knowledge of its 
scientific principles, with the view of qualifying them to im- 


day from 11 to 6, Is. 
when new Studeats will be admitied. 

OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
Art-Superintendent, Ricnuarp Reooravr, Esq. RA 
their object the systematic training of Teachers, male and 
part to others a careful art-education, to develop its relation 








to the requirements of trad ad manufacture, and its appli- 
cation to the common uses of life. Special courses are ar- 
ranged in order to qualify Schoolmasters of Parochial and 


other Schools to teach clementary drawing as part of general 
education concurrently with writing 
The instruction comprehends the t{ slowi ing subjects: free- 
hand, architectural, and mechanical drawing, practical ceo 
metry and perspective, paintingin oil, tempera, and water 
colours, modelling, mouldi and casting. The classes for 
drawing, painting, and mode ‘Ming zr, inelade architectural and 
other ornament, flowers, objects ‘of still life, &c. the figure 
from the antique and the life, and the study of anatomy as ap- 
plicable to art. Also, classes far instruction in the technical 
processes of China and ecname! painting, drawing and engray- 











ing on wood, and lithography in chalk and colour. The two 
last classes are for female students only. 
Hours of study—morning, 10 to 3; evening,7 to daily, 








except Saturdays. Fees, 4/. per session or part of the 
For evening classes only, 2/. per session. 

The class fur practical geometry and perspective, or that 
for moulding and casting, may be attended separuicly on pay- 
ment ofa fee of /. per session. 

Students have full access to the 
the Museum and Library either for consultation or copying, 
as well as to all tle Public Lectures of the Department. 

The School for Female Students not in training is at 37, 
Gower Street, Bedford Square. Superintendent, Mrs. M'Ian. 











Fees per Session—advanced class, 2/. and 4/. Elementary 
class, 11, Evening class, 10s 
Other information may be obtained on application at the 





i 
Office of the Head Master, Marlborough House, Pall Mall, 


London. 
rrr -_ SOTT 7 

UY ERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1, King William Street, City, London. Es- 

tablished 1834. Empowered by special act uf Parliament, 6 

William IV. cap. 54. 

Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman. 

John Stewart, Esq. Deputy- Chairman. 

The successful operations of this Society have enabled the 
Directors for the last twelve ye rs to reduce the Premiums 
on Policies entitled to participate in profits by forty per 
cent, which will be found a most liberal reduction if the 
original Fremiums be compared with those of other offices 
adopting a similar plan of division of protits. Weekly Board 
Day, Thursday, at | o'clock. 

_MICH AEL ELIVAH IMPEY, 


R° POYAL BRITISH BA? 








Secretary. 





BRITISH BANK, 


(Incorporated by Charter, 
For transacting every description of Banking Business on the 

SCOTTISH SYSTEM. 

Drawing Accounts are opened for any parties properly in- 
troduced, and Interest allowed on the daily balances, if these 
do not fall under 100/. Deposits of any amount are receivable, 
at rates of interest varying from 2 to 4 per cent per annum, 
according to the time for which the deposits are made. Pro- 
missory Notes or hills, at any date, and with or without in- 
terest as may be agreed on, and Circular Bills or Letters of 
Credit and Drafts or Orders, are granted, payable to bearer by 
the Correspondents of the Bank in every town of any note 
at home or abroad; and Bills of Exchange or Drafts on the 
Bank in sets, for use in the Colonics,in India, China, and 
America, may be obtained by customers and others, on appli- 
cation at the Chief Office. Advances for fixed periods on 
Securities readily convertible, and Cash Credits, on the 
tish system, are granted to respectable parties if customers 
ofthe Bank, Discounts of approved Bills of Exchange are 
made for any parties having accoants with the Bauk; for 
whom also Remittances are made and Bills collected, in any 
place where there isa banker; and Dividends, &. received 
without charge. 

Forms of Application for opening accounts, &c. will be sup- 
plied, and any further information may be ol tainedat the Bank, 
or atany of the Bri anch es, viz.: Strand Branch, 429, Strand; 
Lambeth Branch, 7 7, Br id ge Teo: ad; Islington Branch, 9% 
well Road ; Pimlico branch, 1, Shaftesbury Terrace, Vick 
Street; Borough Branch, 60, Stones’ End, Southwark ; 
cadilly branch, 32, Regent Circus. 

By order of the Court of Directors, 
HUGH INNES CAMERON, General Manager. 

Chief Office, 16, Tckemhouse Yard, Lothbary, 

London, ‘ith August 1s 55. 








Scot- 









Pic- 
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TPOLL OWAY'S PILLS an inestimable 
: Remedy for Disordered Stomachs and Weak Constitu- 
tions.—These astonishing pills have such strengthening and 
invigorating properties that persons of low or nervous habits, 
or whose digestive orga are in any way impaired, should 
have recourse to them, as the most debilitated have been 
restored to the blessings of perfect health by their use, after 
every variety of medicines have proved useless; cor sequently 
the faculty recommend all persons going abroad, subject to 
bilious affections or complaints s milir to the above, to make 
use of Holloway’s Pills. Sold by all Medicine Vendors 
Sone ut the World; at Professor Hottoway’s Establish- 
, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York ; 





- 
“ec 





vy A. Srewra, Constamtinople ; A. Gripicy, Snvyrna; and H. 
Hoops, Malta. c 





valuable collections of | 





R® AL ARTILLERY AND ROYAL 
ENGINEERS. 

Appointments to PROVISIONAL COMMISSIONS in the 
ROYAL ARTILLERY will take place early in the ensuing 
year. The Candidates for these appointments must be be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 22 years; and those appointed will be 
placed under the Director of Artillery Studies, at Woolwich. 

At the same time Appointments will be made to the 
PRACTICAL CLASS of the ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
at Woolwich, the Candidates for which must be between the 
ages of 18 and 20 years. 

The Appointments in both these Classes will be determined 
by the result of a competing Examination, to be held in 
January next, on a day to be hereafter named. 

No Candidate will be eligible for examination who does 
not exhibit a reasonable proficiency in Drawing: namely, 
Elementary Geometrical Drawing, including the use of 
Drawing Instruments, and either Machinery, Architectural, 
Engineering, or Landscape Drawing. 


THE ¢ a Sed TING EXAMINATION 
ILL 











THE SUBJECTS OF 
Maruemarics.—Pure and Mixed, ~ wh ich will be 
BMOted ....ccccsescccccccscseses 3500 marks, 
of which one-third will be given to Problems. 
Language, Literature, Geography, and History 


10° marks. 


of ANCIENT ROME, 20. cccee cee ceceeceseeceers 
Ditto Ditto Ditto of ANctast Greece. 750 marks. 
Language, ke iterature, ete and History 


of Faanc 1000 marks. 
Ditto biti rm) "Ditto sseveee 750 marks, 
The Examination in French and German will be both writ- | 
ten and viva voce 
Exotisn Language aad Literature, Composition, } 
History, and Geography ... « 1250 marks. 
Exrertwentac Scrences. --Chemis 
tricity, including Magnetism... 
Narcrat Sciences —Mineralogy and Geolo; 
MORAL AND Pouiricat SCreNcEs .. 
The Examination in Mathematics will precede that in the 
other subjects, and the number of Candidates will be reduced 
to two-thirds of the total numbers by the result of this Ex- 
amination, 
Each Candidate may select from the other subjects of Exa- 
mination those in which he desires to be examined, but no 
Candidate will be allowed to count the marks gained in any 
subject, unless those marks shall at least amount to one-sixth 
of the total number of marks allotted to that subject. 
The Examiners will be appointed by the Secretary of State 
for the War Department. 
Every Candidate must transmit to the Secretary of State— 
ist.—An extract from the register of his baptism; or, in 
default of that, a certificate of age verified by affidavit 

2d.—A certificate of xd moral character, signed by a clergy - 
man of the parish or of the persuasion to which he be- 
longs, and by the tutor or head of the school or college 
at which he has received his education, for at least two 
years ; or such other proof of good moral character as 
Will be satisfactory to the Secretary of State. 

3d4.—A statement of the subjects of examination, as far as the 
above regulations leave a selection to the candidate, in 
which he may desire to be examined. 

Fach Candidate will be inspected by military surgeons, in 
order to ascertain that he is free from any bodily defects or 
ailments, caleulated to interfere with the perfurmance of 
military duties 

Each Candidate, previous to the Examination, must lodge 
5/. at Messrs. Cox and ( Army Agents, Craig’s Court, Charing 
Cross, towards the expense of the Examination. 

CH — ES HAWKER 

War Department, Pall Mall, Oct. 4, 1895. 
Pc ates ences Bini 


MNNEPORD' 
TURE FLUID MAGN VESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an exeellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably lapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning seur during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly are 
and efficacious, Prepared by Drxxeronp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and Gener ul Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Helts,) 172 w Lond Street, London. 








1000 marks. 
500 marks, 
1000 marks. 








































A GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures 
a favourable impressions, while their preservation is of 
the utmost importance to every individual, both as regards 
the general health, by the proper mastication of food, and 
the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Among 
the various preparations offered for the purpose, ROWLAN D'S 
ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, stands unrivalled in its capa 
bility of eradicating all tarter ‘and concreti ons, and imparting 
a pe arl-like whiteness to the tecth, removing spots of incipient 
decay, ren¢ering the gums firm and red,and from its aromatic 
influence imparting sweetness and purity to the breath. Price 
2s. 9d. per box, Cactiox—The words “ Rowland's Odonto” 
are on the label, ond“ A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Gar- 
den,” engraved on the Government stamp affixed on cach 
box. Sok 1 by y them, and by ¢ hemists and Perfumers. 


R. DE JONC 


jeut B ROW N COD- “LIVER 
* TESTIMONIAL FROM DR. LETHEBY, 


Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology in the Medical Col- 
lege of the London Hospital, Chemical Referee to the Cor 
poration of London, &c. &c. Ke 
“ | have frequently had occasion to 

Oil which is sold at your establishment. I mean that variety 

which is prepared for Medicinal use in the Loffoden Isles, 

Norway, and sent into commerce with the sanction of Dr. de 

Jongh, of the Hague 

In all cases I have found it possessing the same set of pro- 
perties, among which the presence of cholaic compounds and 
of iodine in a state of organic combination are the most re- 
markable: in fact, the Oil corresponds in all its characters 
with that named ‘ Huile brune,’ and described as the best va- 

, in the masterly treatise of Dr. de Jongh. 

T 8, I BELIEVE, NIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGE 

DESCRIPTION OF OIL HAS GREAT THERAPEUTICAL 





















analyse the Cod Liver 









THAT THIS 
POWER ; 





FROM MY INVESTIGATIONS, I HAVE NO DOUDT OF ITS BEING A 
PURE AND UNADULTERATED AkTICLE. 
* College Laboratory, London Hospital, Sept. 2¢, 1855." 
Sold oxty in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de 


WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by 
and CO 77, STRAND, London, Dr. de 
and by most respectable Chemists 





Jongh's Signature, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, 
Jongh's sole Consignees ; 
in town and eountry. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d. ; 
Quarts (40 cunces), ds 


\\ THITE’S *MOC-MALN "LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of «steel spring, so often hurtful in Its 
effects, ishere avoided , a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite ° esisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD and PAT LEVER fitting with so 
much case and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sicep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ng sent tothe Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly. 
- a ~ - - > ~ 
E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 ec. fir VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each; 
postage 6d 
MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


20 ounces), ds. 9d. ; 
cASUK 


Pints 
- IMP ERIAL M 





























( ONTRACT 


FOR BRUSHWOOp, 


Notice is hereby given to all persons who may be de. 


sirous of contracting for the supply of about 


4000 BUNDLES of BRUSHWOOD, containing altoge. 
ther about 125 cords, to be composed of young on, 
ash, willow, hazel, and beech. 


That proposals, addre: ssed to the Director-General of “op. 


tracts, Ordnance, Pall Mall, marked on the outside “ Tender 
for Brushwood,” will be received on or before the 9th day of 
OcTopER NEXT. = 


OLL. | 


sortment of razors, penknives, scissors, &c oft 


| 2, &3, NEWMAN STREET, and dand 5, PL 


w 
fully 


prietors have to 


on other works of art, they are 


Persons tendering are requested not to use any form bat 


that which can be obtained on application to the Director 
General, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 


any day before the above date, (Sunday excepted, 


Ordnance, Pall Mall, 27th Septe mbe r 1855. 


THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCiR. 


TY.—FOURTH YEAR.—The third financial year pp. 








ing ended, a favourable oppurtunity is presented to persons 
desirous of investing capital or savings, at the opening of the 
fourth year, whether as investors, for the sake of drawing 
half-yearly the guaranteed five per cent interest per annum 
payable on compl ted shares and uncompleted shares, upog 
which a years’ subscription and upwards have been paid, ang 
of receiving whatever bonus may be 
whether as 
land to secure lucrative ground-rents. 
quite 
payments, Ss. per share. 


annually declared, or 
purpose of acquiring building 
The taking of land jx 
and no responsibility. Monthty 
For prospectuses, apply to 
CHAKLES LEWIS GRUNE ISE N, Se cretary, 
33, Norfolk Stre rand, London, Oct. 1535 


I. XPOSITION OF LADIES’ CLOAKS 
AND MANTLES FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER 
EAR.—The Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, are respect. 
informed that the periodical supply of British ang 
Foreign Cloaks and Mantles at the LONDON GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE is now complete. The Pry. 
regret that, owing to the Artist who has 
hitherto executed Engravings of their Mantles being engaged 
unabie this season to furnish 
their patrons with the ir Autumnal Fashions in Mant les nd 
Millinery; but Messrs. Jay will be happy to send speci 
for inspection (carriag free to any of their customers, 
London General Mourning Warchouse, Nos. 247 


allottees for the 


optional. No risk 


























Regent Street. 7 
\ OURNING—COURT, ‘AMILY, an and 
” COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietors of the Loy. 


DON GENBRAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE beg respect. 
fully to remind families whose bereavements compel them t 
adopt mourning attire, that every article of the very best 





description requisite for a complete outtit of mourr y 
be he ad at their Establishment at a moment's nm e. The 
habitual attendance of experienced Assistants includieg 
Dressmakers and Milliners) enables them tosuggest o 





supply 
every necessary for the occasion, and suited to a ¥ grade or 
condition of the community. Widows’ and Family Mow 
is always kept made up, and a note deseriptive of the mourn. 
ing required will insure its being sent forthwith either in 
town or into the count 1 on the most reason bie terms, 














Jay and Co. Proprietors 49, and "51, Re gent Street 
FOR | GE NTLEMI EN. 
~ 
\ ESSRS. NICOLL employ the BEST 
4 TAL T and MATERIALS to be met with in Bng- 
land, Franc nd Germany. 





NICOLL'S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS. 

NICOLL'’S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALE GUINEA 
VESTS. 

Each article is marked in plain figures, and by the ready 
money system Gentlemen have for many years found at thi 
establishment excellence combined with economy 

ESTIMATES given for Military Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth- 
ing,and Servants’ Liveries. 

Accredited Agents in the chief towns of Great Britain and 
the Colonies. 

In London, only at 114, 116, Regent Street, 


~ . . = ya > = " 
JEN DERS, STOVES, AND FIRE- 
| IRONS.—Buyers of the above are requested before 
jing to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW- 
Oxford Street, (corner of Newman S:reet, Se 
, Newman Street, and 4 and 5, Perry's Place. 
re the lar: west in the world, and conte Ain such an 
a FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES , FIRE IRONS 
NERAL IRON MONGE. \¥, as c7 ann t be approact 
where, either for variety, novelty, beauty of des'gn, or et 
quisiteness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 2/. lis. to 5/. 10s ; ditto with 
ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, WM. Is. to 1h ls, 
Kronzed Fenders complete, with standards, from 7s. to & 
Steel Fenders from 2/. 15s. to 64.; ditto, with rich ormelso- 
naments, from 2/. 15s. to Ti. 7s.; Fire-Irons, from ls. Sd t 
set to 4l. ds. Sylvester and all other Patent Stoves, with 
diating hearth-plates. All which he is enabled to sil & 
these very reduced charges— 
Fi stly—from the frequency and extent of his purchase 





$ 


or 2, 


118, 120, 


; Cornhill. 





finally de 
hk OOMS, 
“ nd 



















and 
Secondly—from those purchases being made exclusively 


for cash. 
MIE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, Introduced 
twenty yearsago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when PLATED 
by the Patent I'r “ess of Messrs. Elkinzton and Co. is beyond 
all comparison the very best article next lost ring allver thes 
can be employed as such, either uscfuily or ornamentally, 
by no possible test can it be distinguished oon real silver. 
hread or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 






Fiddle 
Pattern. 









s 
Tea Spoons, per ere. cocee BB cevese 26 
Dessert Forks ~ SO « 40 
Dessert Spoons ,, 30 42 
Table Forks a 40 56 6t 
Table Spoons = gg_—eenee 40 SB secee 66 
Tea and coffce sets, waiters, can¢ Mesticks, &e. at proper. 
tionate prices. All kinds of replating done by the patet 
process. 


2L, NOT PLATE D. 





CHEMICALLY PURE NIC 





Table Spoons and Forks, mam. Thread. king® 
fullsize, per dozen.....-. 2 23s. ag 
Dessert ditto ditto... . 21 4 
Tea GittOs...cccccce-seeeses ll - 
YUTLERY WARRANTED.— The most 
J varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the walt, 
all warranted, ison SALE at WILLIAM &. BU RTOw" “er 
prices that are remunerative only because of the! nee > 
the sales—3j-inch ivery handled table knives with oo 
shoulders, lls per dozen ; desserts, to match, 108.5 itt nnd 





lance, Is. per dozen extra, < s. per pair; 
from lis. 6d. to 26s. per de zon, extra fine, ivory Ae 
silver ferules, 37s. to 5@s; white bone table- “knives, cate 
per dozen; desserts, 5s. fd.; carvers, 2s id. per pair; an 
horn table-knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen, desserts, De _ a 


2s éd.; black wood-handled table-knives and fors 





dozen ; table-steels, trom Is. each. ‘The largest st <i se 
istence of plated dessert knives and fo ks, im cases nd v' 
Also a large 


wise, and of the new plated fish-carvers 





he best qa 4 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS SIXTEEN LARGE aa 
ROOMS devoted to the show of GENERAL FURNI — 
IRONMONGERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel sii pain) 
and Japan d Wares, Iron and Brass Hedsteads, and oe 
so arranged and classified that purchasers may casi 
once make their selections. e 
Catalogues, with Engravings, sent ‘per pvst) free. 7 
money returned for ve J erticle not approved of. 


1, 
n Street,) Nee 
39, OXFOKD STREET, ‘corner of Ne er: 's PLACE: 
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ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 
this celebrated Fish-Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of WILLIAM Lazensy on the back of cach bettie, in ad- 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
EvizaBeTH Lazenny.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


AUTUMN FASHIONS.—SHAWLS. 
J& PARMER and ROGERS invite attention to their su- 
perb Assortment (the larzest in the world of INDIA, CHINA, 
FRENCH, and BRITISH SHAWLS, comprising all the New 
Patterns desizne d for the FRENCH EXHIBITION, and se- 
veral manufactured cxpressly for their house 
Shawls of a superior quality, from 31s Gd. to 6 neas.—The 
Great Shawl and Cloak Emporium, 171, 173,175, Regent St 





—_—— “Ppa 5 =) > 
912 MILNER’S HOLDFAST AND 
~~ ~ YFYIRE-RESISTING SAFES, (non-conducting and 
yapourizing,) with all the improvements, under their Quadru- 
ple Patents of i840- 51-'54 and 1855, including their Gun- 
powder-Proof Solid Lock and Door, (without which no Safe 
js secure.) The Strongest, Best, and Cheapest Safeguards 
extant. 

MILNER’S PHOENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVER- 
POOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. Show- 
rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 47a, 
Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 


HE FALL OF 
GRAND TRIUMPHAL MARCH, by W. R. 
Baatxe. Performed by the Composer with the greatest 
success at the Crystal Palace. The Fifth Edition is 
ready. Piano Solo, 2s. 6d. Duet, 3s. 6d. beautifully - 
justrated.—Cramer, Brace, and Co, 201, Regent St. 


MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POEM. 
Just published, price 5s. cloth, 
A D; and other Poems. 
| By Atrrep Tennyson. (Eighth thousand.) 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


This day. Cheap Edition, in one volume, 6s. 
EARTSEASE; or the Brother’s Wife. 
By the Author of ** The Heir of Redelytfe.” 
¢,* A few copies of the Third Edition, in two 
volumes, 12s. may still be had. 


London : Joun W. Pankerand Sox, West Strand. | 





This day, with 179 Illustrations, 7s, _ 

IRST LINES IN CHEMISTRY: 

a Manual for Students. By Apert J. Bernays, 

Ph.D. F.C.S. Lecturer on Chemistry at the Medical 

School of St. Mary’s Hospital; Author of ‘* Household 
Chemistry.” 

London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, 

HE WORKS of PROFESSOR WIL- 


SON, Edited by his Son-in-law, Professor Frr- 


BIER. Now published, Vol. I. price 6s. of 
THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN SE, 


To be completed in 4 vols. 
Wittram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
MBS. NORTON’S LETTER ON THE LAW OF _ 
DIVORCE, 


Third Edition, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
. 


LETTER to the QUEEN, by the Hon. 


ti Mrs. NORTON, on LORD CHANCELLOR 
CRANWORTH’S MARRIAGE and DIVORCE BILL. 
London: Loxeman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


CHEAP EDITION OF PENDENNIS, 
This day is published, in small 8vo. ‘uniform with 
“Vanity Fair,”) price Seven Shillings, 
HE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS; 
His Fortunes and Misfortunes, His Friends and 
His Greatest Enemy. By W. M. Tuackrray. 
Brappevry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


™ Just published, large 8vo. price 12s. 
NTELLECT, THE EMOTIONS, 
AND THE MORAL NATURE. 
By the Rev. Wittram Lyact, Free College, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 
Edioburgh : Tuomas Coxstasie and Co. 
London: Hamitrox, Apams, and Co. 


MR. LONG'S EDITION OF CICERO, 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 14s. cloth, the Second 
: Volume of 
ICERO'S ORATIONS, with a Com- 
mentary. By Grorce Loxe, M.A. Brighton 
College; and forming a volume of THE BIBLIO- 
THECA CLASSICA, Edited by Grorcr Lone, M.A. 
andthe Rev. A. J. Macreane, M.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. a E 
Warrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane; and G. Bett, 
Fleet Street. 


ROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S CHEMIS- 
TRY of COMMON LIFE. Complete in 2 vols. 

with numerous Engravings on Wood, price lls. 6a, 
“All will concur in adiniring the profound thought 
Which has ennobled so many familiar things, and has 
even tinged the communest processes of household life | 
with the hues of novelty and surprise. The work de- 
Servesto be universally read.”—Zritish Quarterly Re- 








'. 
Wituiam Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. | 
—_—_—_—_— —__ 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d, 
GUIDE to the PRACTICAL STUDY 
: of DISEASES of the EYE. By James Drxoy, 
Sargeon to the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital. 
th We strongly recommend this book to the perusal of | 
¢ profession, because it contains the results of much | 
careful observation; and, for the student, we have seen 
oe better adapted as a practical introduction to | 
the study of ophthalmic diseases.”— Medical Times and 
Gazette, | 
“This is a work of sterling and permanent valne, | 
carrying all the weight that belongs to years of skilful 
br reg and deserving, even as a handbook, to rank 
b best practical monographs in our language,” — 
London: Jonn Cuvreniit, New Burlington Street. 





Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, price Is.5, 
H or by post, for 13 stamps, 
E SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 
Live and What to Live for : with ample Rules for 
Ina Regimen, and Self-Management; together with 
— for securing Health, Longevity, and that 
- mh pg only attainable through the judicicus 
=, tw . ‘ ' 
Fie of a well-regulated course of life. By a 
ndon : Surrwoop and Co. 23, Paternoster Row; 
alld ¥, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and 





SEBASTOPOL, | 


| J. Mann, 


THE SECOND EDITION, WITH MUCH NEW MATTER UPON RUSSIA. 


In two volumes, 8vo. price 21s, 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM 


| HERAUT 10 
| KHIVA, MOSCOW, AND ST. PETERSBURGH, 


DURING THE LATE RUSSIAN INVASION OF KIVA, 
With some Account of the 
Court of Khiva, and the Kingdom of Khaurism. 
By Major JAMES ABBOTT, Bengal Artillery. 


London: JAMES 


MADDEN, 8, Leadenhall Street. 





BLACK’ 


LAST EDITIONS, WITI 


S ATLASES. 


ALL THE LATEST DISCOVERIES. 





BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Containing Seventy-one Maps, engraved on Steel, in the first style of the art, by Sipnry Her- 


BERT, HvoGues, and others; 


with Introductory Chapters on the Geography and Statisties of the 


different Countries in the World, and an Index of all the Names occurring in the several Maps, 
| amounting to 60,000, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the number of the Map in which 


they will be found. 


l. New Edition, with numerous improvements and additions, 2/. 16s. strongly 
and elegantly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves. 


This work is published on the plan of s:nail impressions, and frequent new and corrected 


issues. 


The publishers are thus enabled to take advantage of every discovery as it appears, and 
offer the public an Atlas that can be relied upon for accuracy, beauty, and comprehensiveness. 


* Large enough to be distinct, without being so large as to be unwieldly; it has all that any one can 


require for general use, and all that could be introduced, without making it too bulky or too expensive, 
and so counterbalance its principal intention.”— Church of England Quarterly Review. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPITTY. 


New Edition, with the principal Maps required for Instruction in Physical, Ancient, and Scrip- 


ture Geography. 


A series of Thirty-seven Maps, by W. Hugues, F.R.G.S. late Professor of 


Geography in the College for Civil Engineers, SipNeY Hat, and Joun BartHotomew; with an 
| Index of Names, exhibiting the Latitude and Longitude of places, and reference to the Maps. 


Royal 4to. or Svo. half-bound, 10s. 6¢. 


** The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has yet fallen in our way; it is at once aduty and a 
| pleasure to recommend it.”— English Journal of Education, 


BLACK’S SCILOOL ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS. 


A Series of Twenty-seven coloured Maps of the Principal Countries in the World. 


12mo. price 2s, 6d, cloth. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 
And Sold by all Booksellers, 


In oblong 


London: LONGMAN and Co. 





The Second Edition, enlarged, in Svo, price 12s. cloth, 
(THE APOCALYPSE FULFILLED in 
the CONSUMMATION of the MOSAIC ECO- 
NOMY and the COMING of the SON of MAN: an 
Answer to the Apocalyptic Sketches and the End, by 
Dr. Cumming. By the Rev. P. 8. Desprez, B.D. 
** A very able and sensible book.” — Guardian, 

** Sober, learned, moderate.”— Dublin Review. 
London: Lonemay, Brows, Green, and LoncMAns, 
Second Series, in feap. 8vo. with 13 Wood-cuts, price ls. 
| ESSONS in GENERAL KNOW- 

4 LEDGE; an Elementary Reading Book, in- 
tended to serve as a familiar and attractive Introduc- 
tion to the Principles of Natural Science. By Ronert 
M.D. F.R.A.S. Author of “Guide to the 
Knowledge of the Heavens,” the ** Book of Health ” in 








| Gleig’s School Series, Xe. 


*.* The First Series, 12mo. with 22 Wood-cuts, 
price ls, 

London: Loxemayx, Brows, Greex, and Loxyomans. 
NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVING- 
TON’S ANNUAL REGISTER, 

Now ready, in Svo. 

THE ANNUAL REGISTER; or a View 


of the History and. Politics of the Year 1854; in- 


cluding a Narrative of the War with Russia, together | 
with all the Despatches and State Papers connected | 


with it. 

Rivingtons ; Longman and Co.; Richardson; Hamil- 
ton and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Houlston and Stone- 
man; Cowie and Co.; J. Capes; Smith, Elder, and 
Co. ; Washbourne and Co.; H. G. Bohn; J. Bumpus; 


Waller and Son; J. Thomas; L. Booth; A. Cleaver; | 


Upham and Bect; Routledge and Co.; J. Green; G. 
Willis; W. Heath ; and Bell and Daldy. 

*.* The complete Series of Volumes commencing 
with her Majesty’s Reign may always be had (by new 
Subscribers or others ); or any single Volume since 
1831. 

On October Ist, No. XXXII, price 3s. 6d. 
OURNAL OF 
MEDICINE. 
Edited by Fornres Wixstow, M.D. D.C.L. 

CONTENTS : 

State of the Insane in Ireland. 

Social Statistics of Insanity. 

On Morbid, Physical, and Religious Phenomena. 

Insanity and Demoniacal Possession. 

On the Study of Mental Philosophy. 

Memoir of William Tuke. 

Physiology of the Brain. 

Criminal Responsibility of the Insane. 

Humane Treatment of the Insane. 

Pathology of Insanity. 

American Asylums for the Insane. 

Cerebral Pathology. 

Private Asylums in Ireland. 

Religious Consolation to the Insane. 

On the Treatment of Insanity, 

On the Treatment of Idiotcy. 

Influence of Ether and Chieroform on the Mind. 

Deafness and Dambness in Connexion with the 

Insane. 
London : Jonn Cuvrcnitt, New Burlington Street, 











PSYCHOLOGICAL | 


NEW WORKS. 
Now ready at all the Booksellers, 
PORTING ADVENTURES IN THE 
\ NEW WORLD; or Days and Nights of Moose- 
Hunting in the Pine Forests of Acadia. 
By Camrnett Harpy, Royal Artillery. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


Vt EXILE IN SIBERIA. 


By Acexanper Herzen. 2 vols. 21s. 


YERCY BLAKE; or the Young Rifle- 
man. By Capt. Rarrer. 3 vols. 
“A highly entertaining story, which presents 2 
graphic picture of military life in all its varied aspects.”” 
—Johkn Bull, 


THES NEW NOVELS. 
G ERTRUDE; or Family Pride. 
TY By Mrs. Tro.uors. 3 vols. 
“ A wonderfully interesting novel.” — Herald. 
** Brilliant and fall of incident.” —Daily News. 


4 Ne PRIEST’S NIECE. By the 
Author of “* Lionel Deerhurst.” 3 vols. 


\ ILLICENT; or the Trials of Life. 
4 By the Author of “* The Carate of Overton.” 

3 vols. (Just ready.) 

Hvrst and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Coisury, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


“NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Uniform with ** Bueaxk Hovse,” “ Davip 
Corrrerrizenp,” Xe. &ec. 





On the 30th November will be published the First 
Monthly Part, price One Shilling, of 
NEW WORK OF FICTION. 
i By Cuarces Dickens. 
With Illustrations by Hastor K. Browne. 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 
London : Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Now ready, 

LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE 
tf BOOKS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY. Also, ‘ 

A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT 
WORKS WITHDRAWN FROM 
CIRCULATION, 

And offered at greatly Repccep Prices ror Casn. 
Cuartes Epwarp Mvpre, 510, New Oxford Street, 
London; and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





“One-Hunured-and-Fourth Edition, just out, price ls, 


SHILLING’S-WORTH OF MAGIC. 
d By Professor Axperson, Great Wizard of the 
North. 

Explaining the Mechanism of 100 Tricks, and Teach- 
ing how to be a Conjuror; with Exposures of Spirit- 
Rapping and of the Nefarious Practices of Gamblers. 
Profusely Illustrated, and a newly-engraved Portrait 
of the Author, by W. J. Linton. 


To be had everywhere—railway. book-stalls ; and 


wholesale of R. S. Fraxcts, 3, Catherine Street, Strand ; 
also at the Box-office of the Lyceum Theatre—open 
daily from 11 till 4. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price ds. 


THE TRIBES OF THE CAUCASUS ; 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF SCHAMYL AND 
THE MURIDS. 

By Baron Von HaxTHAUsEN, 
Translated from his Original MS. and now first 
published. 

(This day.) 





NEW POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ FESTUS.” 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
THE MYSTIC, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Purr James Barney. 
(Jn October.) 








In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
PASSAGES SELECTED FROM THE 


| 
| 
| 
| 


WRITINGS OF THOMAS CARLYLE; | 


WITH 
A BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR, by 
THoMAs BALLANTYNE. 
(In October.) 





NEW POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
In 2 vols. feap. Svo. 


MEN AND WOMEN. 


By Rozert BRownine. 
(In October.) 





2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 


WESTERN WANDERINGS; 
OR A PLEASURE TOUR IN CANADA. 
By Ws. H. G. Krxeston. 

(In October.) 

In 1 vol. post 8vo. The 
SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE LIFE OF BERNARD PALISSY 
OF SAINTES: 
HIS LABOURS AND DISCOVERIES IN 
ART AND SCIENCE. 
By Henry Mortey. 
(Jn October.) 








In feap. 8vo. price 1s. 


CARDINAL WOLSEY: HIS RISE 
AND FALL. 

AS RELATED BY CAVENDISH. 
Being the New Volume of 
READING FOR TRAVELLERS. 
(This day.) 








In 2 vols, Syo. 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE ; 
ITS PEOPLE, INSTITUTIONS, AND 
RESOURCES. 

By Baron Von HaxTHAUsEN, 
Author of “ Transcaucasia,”’ &c. 
Translated and Issued under the Immediate 
Sanction of the Author. 

(Nearly ready.) 





London: CHAPMAN and Hatz, 193, Piccadilly. | 


will be Published NEXT WEEK, 

CONTENTS: 

1. Life and Opinions of Huet. 

2. School Sermons. 

3. The Newcomes. 

4. The Caldwell Papers. 

5 

6. 

7 

8 


Qra ni te Pu REVIEW, No. CXCIY. 


. The Charities and the Poor of London. 
. Latin Dictionaries. 
. Arago and Brougham on Men of Science. 
. Pitt and Fox. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


?DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCVIII. 
will be published on SaTuRDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS : 
- Memoirs of King Joseph. 
Political Disturbances in China. 
The Educational Census. 
The Court of Oude. 
. Paragraph Bibles. 
The Plurality of Worlds. 
The Newspaper Press. 
- Tennyson's Maud, 
. Transcaucasia. 
10. The Fathers of New England. 
. The Results of the Campaign. 
London: Loneman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Back. 


SEND U mewn 


— 
~ 





On Oct. lst was published, price 5s. Number II. of the 


|. eatalbaiiadea? > REVIEW. 
a ConTENTS: 
1. The First Edinburgh Reviewers. 
Decimal Coinage. 
Sir G. C. Lewis on Early Roman History. 
A Novel or Two. 
The Civil Service and the Competitive Principle. 
. Tennyson's Maud. 
St. Paul. 
8. The Statesmen of the Day. 
9. The Fall of Sebastopol. 
10. Summary of Theology and Mental Philosophy. 
11. Summary of Political Philosophy and Economy. 
12. A List of Books suitable for Reading Societies. 
London: Ropert TueEopap, 26, Paternoster Row. 


Moe eee 








Published this day, price 2s. 


nal of the Institute of Actuaries. 


ern MAGAZINE, and Jour- 


No. 21, for Ocroper. Conrents: 


~ 


Bank. 
. Prospectuses of Indian Life Offices. 
Notes and Queries. 
. Correspondence. 
Transactions of Institute of Actuaries, &c. 


om obo 


London: Cuartes and Epwin Layton, 150, Fleet St. | 





REVIEW. 


ConTENTs : 


Wwe STMINSTER 
NEW SERIES. 
No. XVI. Ocroper 1855. 
1. Theism. 
2. Marcus Tullius Cicero. 
3. The Position of Woman in Barbarism and 
among the Ancients. 
4. Evangelical Teaching: Dr. Cumming. 
5. Drunkenness not Curable by Legislation. 
6. The London Daily Press. 

Contemporary Literature: ~ 1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy—?2. Politics and Education—} 3. Science— 
24. Philology—} 5. History, Biography, Voyages 
and Travels—? 6. Belles Lettres—} 7. Art. 

London: Joun Cuarmay, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 


Price 6s. 





~On Saturday, Nov. 3, 1855, will be published, the — 
First Number of the 
GAsrEDAs REVIEW of POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART. 


*,* A full Prospectus is now ready, and may be ob- | 


tained on application to the Publishers, Messrs. Joun 
W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








On Saturday, Nov. 3, 1855, will be published, the 
First Number of the 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART. 


QATURDAT REVIEW of POLITICS, 


This Publication will consist exclusively of original 
matter, or of news embodied in original comments; 
and it will thus be distinguished from all existing 
periodicals in several important respects. It will differ 


| from the weekly newspapers in the exclusion of merely 


| to Mes 
whom all communications may be addressed. 





borrowed news, and from the purely literary journals 
in the admission of political discussion. It is intended 
that it shall address itself to the principal topics in the 
Political, Social, and Literary World, which will be 
impartially handled by competent writers, with that 
liberality and independence which educated and re- 


flecting minds demand from those who assume to guide | 


and represent public opinion. 
The publication of the Saturday Review is intrusted 
s. Joun W. Parker and Soy, West Strand; to 





Just published, price 6s. No. IV. of the 


7DINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHI- 


4 CAL JOURNAL, NEW SERIES. 

ConTENTs : 
the Dingle Promontory—2. Dr. Cobbold on a Mal- 
formed Trout. 3. Dr. Daubeny onthe Influence of the 
Lower Organisms in the Production of Epidemic Dis- 
eases—4. Professors Harkness and Blyth on the Cleav- 
age of the Devonians in the South-west of Ireland—5, 
Dr. Cobbold on a New Species of Trematode Worm— 
6. Astronomical Contradictions and Geological In- 
ferences respecting a Plurality of Worlds—7. Mr. R 
Davidson on some New Compounds of Furfurine—8, 
Mr. J. Galletly on a New Glucoside existing in the 
Petals of the Wallflower—9. Dr. Davy on Tropical Plants 
—10. T. H. Rowney on the Composition of Two Mineral 
Substances employed as Pigments—1ll. M. 
geest’s Sketch of Operations executed in the Drainage 
of the Lake of Haarlem—12. C. G. Williams on some 


of the Basic Constituents of Coal Naphtha—13. Bio- | 


graphical Sketch of the late George Johnston of Ber- 

wick—14. Professor Goodsir on the Present State of 

Organic Electricity—15. A. Murray on Electric Fishes. 

Reviews. Proceedings of Societies and Scientific In- 

telligence. 

Edinburgh: Apa and Cuartes Back. 
Lonoman and Co, 


London : 


. Results of Operations of Gotha Life Assurance | 


1, Professor Harkness on the Geology of | 


é With Notes and Illustrations. 


G. D’Ende- 


New Burlington Street, Oct. 3, 1355, 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


/ 


The following New Works will be Published 
immediately by Mr. Bentley. 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL. 


The Third and Concluding Volume of THE 
MEMORIALS and CORRESPONDENCE of 
| CHARLES JAMES FOX. 8vo. lis. 


| Miss CATHERINE SINCLAIR. 
| CROSS PURPOSES. A Novel of Modern 


Life. By Carnertne Srxctarr, Author of 
“ Beatrice.” 3 vols. 


| 
| 
| 


| Rev. J. B, MARSDEN, 


The Eighth and Concluding Part of THE 
HISTORY of CHRISTIAN CHURCHES and 
SECTS, from the Earliest Ages of Christianity, 


‘Miss ANNE BEALE. 
SIMPLICITY and FASCINATION; or 


Guardians and Wards. By Anne Brate, Au. 
thor of “ The Baronet’s Daughter,” &c. 3 vols, 
[Published this day, 


| M. GUIZOT. 


RICHARD CROMWELL and the DAWN 
of the RESTORATION. By M. Gvuizor, Aw 
thor of “‘ The History of Oliver Cromwell,” the 
“History of the English Revolution,” &, 

Translated by A. R, Scopte. 2 vols. 8vo. 289, 





| 

Archbishop WHATELEY. 

THOUGHTS and APOPHTHEGMS. | By 
t 


Dr. Wuaretey, Archbishop of Dublin. Selecte 
a Grace’s permission, from his Works, 
vol. 


| M. LAMARTINE. 


| 

The Third and Concluding Volume of ME. 
MOIRS of CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, 
| Including William Tell, Madame de Sévigné, 
} 


Bossuet, Milton, &c. 8vo. 


Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. 


LETTERS of QUEEN HENRIETTA 
MARIA, including her Correspondence with 
Charles I. chiefly from inedited Sources. i 
by Mrs. Everert Green, Author of ** The Lives 

| of the Princesses of England.” Post 8vo, 


| 
| 
| 


J. W. COLE, Esq. (Hp. 21st Fusiliers) 


LIVES of GENERALS DISTINGUISHED 
during the GREAT PENINSULAR WAR. 2 
vols. 


ROBERT STUART, Esq. 


THE ORIGIN and PROGRESS of STEAM- 
ENGINES; with Anecdotes of their Inventors 
and Improvers. With 30 Plates and numerous 
other Illustrations. Post 8vo. 

*,* The work, which has now been rewritten, 
and embodies all the most recent information on 
the subject, was pronounced by the celebrated 
Arago as a most valuable and able production. 


Professor CREASY. 


The Second and Concluding Volume of the 
HISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS, from 
the Foundation of their Empire to the Present 
Time. By Professor Creasy, Author of “The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles.” 


Dr. DORAN. 


A New and Revised Edition of the LIVES of 
the QUEENS of ENGLAND of the HOUSE of 
HANOVER. With a New Preface and Addi- 
tions, with Portraits. 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 

[Now ready 


JAMES BOSWELL, Esq. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS of JAMES BOS. 
WELL, Author of “ The Life of Dr. Johneon. 
Now first published from the Original MSS. 

1 vol. post Sv0- 


CHARLES READE. 
SUSAN MERTON. A Novel. By CHanuts 


Reape, Author of “ Christie Johnstone,” “ Peg 
Woffington,” &c. 2 vols. 
—— 
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